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AFTER STALIN 


HE non-Communist world has naturally been wondering whether 

the death of Stalin will bring about a change in Russian foreign 

policy. It is of course part of orthodox Marxism that individuals 
play no role in determining the course of history, which follows a pre- 
destined course of Hegelian dialectics. Yet Communist philosophy has 
got into a dilemma. For the Russian version of Marxism postulates the 
Communist party machine and its leaders as the driving force of history, 
thereby admitting a subjective factor in an otherwise automatic process. 
Thus the Communist Party plays the decisive role in Russia, and its 
leaders have become the dominating factor in the course of events. As 
the Russian Revolution receded more and more from the idealism of the 
early phases and from the dictatorship of a class, it became more and more 
a dictatorship of an oligarchy that supposedly represented a class. The 
history of the Stalin-Trotsky conflict showed how personal rivalry played 
its part in the history of the Russian Revolution during the late 1920’s. 
One may assume therefore that personalities do play some part in the 
foreign policy of Russia today. 

For some years past the fate of Russia and the course of her foreign 
policy has been determined by one man, who had by cautious planning, 
intrigue and ruthlessness acquired the sole source of power. We know 
also that Malenkov has been trained by Stalin, who seemed to wish him 
to have a large say in the direction of things after him. Whether he 
wished him to have the sole direction is not easy for us to determine. But 
we are entitled to assume that, after a period of relative quiet, competition 
for the sole source of power is likely to commence again. This com- 
petition between Malenkov, Beria and others may not break out into open 
conflict, as the Stalin-Trotsky struggle did. On the other hand in a police 
state like Russia, with its tradition of conspiratorial politics from the 
earliest times, possibilities of this nature cannot be altogether excluded. 

It is true to say that there never has been a time of completely friendly 
understanding between Russia and the West except for short exceptional 
periods. The only time when anything like this has occurred was when 
both Russia and the West were temporarily threatened by the same danger 
such as Napoleon, Hohenzollern and Hitler Germany. For it can truly 
be said that from the time of Peter the Great, when Russia first became a 
European Power, Russia has been im Europe but never of it. The causes 
are deep-seated and complex but can be traced originally to the acceptance 
by the Princes of Kiev of Eastern Christianity, thus shutting Russia off 
from the influences that came from the West through Roman Christianity. 
This was followed by 200 years of hegemony under the Tartars and later 
by the complete absence of the influence of the Reformation and Counter- 
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Reformation. It is fascinating to look at reports of travellers and diplomats 
from the West about Russia as far back as the 17th century. After the 
Napoleonic wars the Tsar Alexander I was constantly accused of 
‘maintaining huge armies on the Western and Balkan fronts of his Empire, 
preaching unctuously the gospel of fraternity and mutual trust, while his 
agents carry on dark intrigues in every court in Europe.” Is not that an 
exact parallel to what we accuse Russia of today? One may assume it to 
be axiomatic, therefore, that traditionally Russia feels herself at a dis- 
advantage over against the West; and since her government always has 
been since the days of Ivan the Terrible a centralised and authoritarian 
one, it need cause no surprise that the Soviet Union has followed in the 
steps of the Tsars. 

If one looks at events in perspective, one can hardly expect it to be 
otherwise, viz.: that Russia should always be ready to play a double game, 
pleading peaceful intentions, yet plotting subversive activities against her 
neighbours. First there is the subconscious inferiority complex towards 
the West, and secondly there is that Messianic urge, which Russia has 
always exhibited throughout the centuries, to lead the world to a salvation 
of her own imagination. It is true that this salvation can in fact turn out 
to be a system under which satellite states are expected to obey the orders 
of the Kremlin’s secret police. After all, Ivan the Terrible did just the 
same with his “Oprichniks.”” And now the Communism of the Comin- 
form has little to distinguish it from the Imperialism of Nicolas I, the 
“gendarme of Europe.” In considering therefore how far it is possible 
today to come to an understanding with Russia one has to bear in mind 
the background of Russian history, the ingrained suspicion of the West, 
the doctrine of salvation for mankind through Russia; and all this today 
is reinforced by a rigid dogma laid down by Communist congresses at the 
beginning of the Revolution, which postulates the inevitable breakdown of 
the non-Communist world and the inevitable spread of Communism to 
take its place. One cannot under such circumstances expect a lasting 
understanding between the West and Russia. 

On the other hand the rulers in the Kremlin are not only fanatics. They 
are a curious mixture of fanaticism and realism. Beginning with Lenin’s 
famous retreat at Brest-Litovsk in January 1918, the Russian leaders have 
inserted into their philosophy the need to compromise temporarily with 
their antagonists, if they for the time being seem strong. Part of the 
Communist philosophy formulated from time to time by Stalin, embraces 
the idea of ‘‘tides of revolution” which ebb and flow. During the high 
tide every effort must be made to foster revolution abroad; during the ebb 
tide agreements can be made for a time, until the flow of the tide starts 
again. The question therefore is not whether we can make a lasting peace 
with Russia. It is a question whether we can utilise the situation caused 
by the death of Stalin, and whether we can profit by the growing strength 
of the West to get from Russia a temporary modus vivendi. We should 
deceive ourselves if we expected the Russian rulers to concede more than 
this. More would be contrary to the whole philosophy of Communism. 

Further we should not think that the death of Stalin will cause interna! 
difficulties inside Russia which might herald the downfall of the whok 
Communist regime. All evidence from inside Russia, such as it is, doe 
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not support such a thesis. The French journalist, Michel Gorday, in his 
Visa to Moscow written in 1950, one of the few independant writers who 
have been allowed inside Russia in recent years, gives one the impression 
of a completely indoctrinated people. ‘The non-Communist element 
among the people, the majority in fact, are completely convinced that the 
world outside is preparing to attack Russia, yet is in process of mortal 
decay, that Communism is widespread in the West with the bulk of the 
people groaning under an “imperialist yoke”! ‘This fantastic picture is 
universally believed and the burden of armaments accepted as a guarantee 
against Western aggression. On the other hand there seems definite 
proof that the mass of the Russian people are in terror of another war, 
and no regime in Russia can possibly ignore this terror. A totalitarian 
regime can pretty thoroughly regiment the thoughts of its citizens, though 
there is a point beyond which it cannot go. ‘The population of one sixth 
of the world are living a looking-glass existence; yet indoctrination has not 
gone so far as to kill the healthy instinct of self-preservation which after 
all Russia’s sufferings in two world wars and a great civil war makes the 
people urgently desirous that there shall be no repetition of the past. 
Nevertheless it is a tradition in Russia that the government can do no wrong. 
It is the Byzantine tradition that has come down from the past. But if 
the government fails to keep the peace and does not feed the people, and 
keep the factories running or the armed forces supplied, it can be replaced 
by revolution. ‘The Romanov dynasty ended this way. The new 
Communist dynasty is not likely to run that risk again by forcing the pace 
of world revolution too hard. But if the Revolution in the West does not 
come, what then? We shall probably see changes of personnel in the top 
ranks in the Kremlin, heralding a change of tactical line. Just as Molotov 
replaced Litvinov in 1939 and so prepared the ground for the Soviet- 
German Treaty, so a change may come in the direction of foreign policy 
inaugurating the end of the cold war for a season at least. 

The question is whether that moment has now come. ‘That there is a 
definite change since Stalin’s death cannot be denied. But we must beware 
of attributing more to it than is warranted by facts. Let us follow the 
rough outline as far as it can be traced of Russian foreign policy over the 
last few years. When the war ended there was reason to believe that 
Stalin was still wedded to the theory of “Socialism in one country” and 


the “coexistence of Russia with the capitalist world.” The wartime 


psychology of cooperation against the common enemy was still alive. 
Russia had been terribly decimated. Most towns west of a line running 
from Leningrad to Rostov-on-Don were in ruins. World revolution 
seemed a long way off. ‘The states of Eastern Europe west of Russia’s 
frontiers might, it was thought, under Russia-friendly governments, not 
necessarily Communist, form a cushion to protect Russia against possible 
future attacks from the West. But about 1947 two things seem to have 
happened which caused Stalin to abandon this policy and adopt a more 
aggressive line. First it seems that he came to the conclusion that it 
would be impossible to rely on Russia-friendly governments in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the Balkans, unless they were made 
100 per cent. Communist. Secondly the financial and economic crises 
developing in the West with the petering out of the American loan to 
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Britain, the coal and production crisis in Western Europe and the universal | 


spectre of inflation, seemed to indicate that the “tide of revolution” was 
indeed beginning to flow again. The cold war began about this time 
with the rejection of Marshall aid by the satellite states at the orders of 
Russia. Possibly Stalin took this line against his better judgment but 
felt himself overwhelmed by the course of events—the existence of Slay 
and Magyar states on Russia’s western borders which could not be assimi- 
lated in her post-war scheme of things without first making them 
Communist. 

But Stalin may have been much strengthened in this policy by Zdanoy, 
the defender of Leningrad and chairman after the war of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Central Soviet. Zdanov on principle did not 
believe in compromise with the West. He belonged to the school that 
wanted intensified Communism at home and intensified support for 
Communist movements abroad. Though Stalin probably did not accept 
all his lieutenant’s ideas, he found him useful at this juncture. Zdanov 
was allowed to carry on witch-hunts against authors, musicians and 
scientists for not writing sufficiently class-conscious books and music or 
not making scientific discoveries sufficiently in line with Marxism. 
Eugene Varga, the economist, who dared to suggest in a book that 
capitalism might temporarily overcome its crises by planning, was banned, 
bell, book and candle. At this time, however, we hear of Malenkov, 
another protége of Stalin’s on the Politburo, who held very different views. 
He despised the Communist parties of the West and had no faith in 
revolutions outside Russia unless they were powerfully backed by the 
Red Army. He doubted the wisdom of forcing the pace of Communism 
at home and abroad at the same time. But in 1947 with the decision of 
Stalin to oppose Marshall aid and to allow Zdanov to restart the Comin- 
form, Malenkov’s ideas were put in the shade and he fell from grace 
temporarily. 

Malenkov’s rise to influence under Stalin dates from late 1947. ‘The 
failure of revolutionary strikes in France and later the revolt of Tito 
against Russian domination of the Balkans discredited Zdanov. The 
Berlin blockade and the Czechoslovak coup were the last two attempts 
of the Zdanov plan to advance in the West, though there were many 
cross-currents over the former. Malenkov, however, from the beginning 
saw the difficulty of the advance of Communism in Europe. Shrewd, 
calculating and ruthless, like his master, he turned towards Asia for the 
best ground for the success of Communism. ‘To him must probably be 
attributed the influence which decided Stalin to launch the Korean war 
and full-scale support for Communist China. He rightly saw in South 
East Asia and the Far East the weak spot in the non-Communist world, 
with millions of poor peasants and no traditional Labour and Socialist 
movements which were the great hindrance to Communism in Europe. 

The death of Stalin removes the figure which has for some years had 
the last word on any important issue of Russian policy. But it does not 
remove the whole ideology on which Russian policy is based. Malenkov 
must go slow for a time, because he has rivals and is not yet as powerful 
as Stalin. Being a realist he must take stock of the situation. We can 
feel reasonably sure that the Zdanov policy of aggression in Europe is 
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abandoned. We may even get peace in Korea, because Malenkov realises 
that stalemate will get him nowhere and continued intransigence will 
only antagonise the neutral Asiatics, like Nehru’s Indians. But have we 
any right to expect more? I should say certainly not. The key to the 
immediate future of Russian policy is probably to be seen in the thesis 


_ which Stalin put out to the Russian Communist Party last autumn. It is 


all the more significant because he wrote it, and therefore it cannot be said 
to be a new line after his death. What is that line? War, it says, is 
inevitable, not between Russia and the capitalist world but within the 
capitalist world itself. The Western Powers, though tottering to their 
fall, will nevertheless be able to fight each other, and it is Russia’s business 
to be the tertius gaudens and encourage divisions in the Western camp. 
Although it was not openly stated last autumn at the Moscow Communist 
Conference, there are signs that this policy will include a determined effort 
to secure the sympathy of the neutral world of Southern Asia and the 
Middle East. Peace campaigns will be organised there. India may 
forget her rebuff at the U.N.O. last year, and Egypt will see in Russia a 
protagonist against “British imperialism.”” In the Arab world the bitter- 


ness against Israel can be exploited, while in South America the Argentine 


can be wooed against ‘““American imperialism.” In Germany offers of 
“unity” can be made to sow dissensions in France, break E.D.C., and 


_ embarrass N.A.T.O. There is plenty of ammunition about the world to 


_ serve the Soviets to promote the ideology that underlies the Russian 
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Revolution. The death of Stalin and the growing strength of the West 
may cause tactics to change but not the general strategy or the ultimate 
objective. 

* ° s . s 

Recent events have confirmed the impression that there is a definite 
change of direction in Moscow. On the home front there is the release 
of some prisoners, a partial amnesty, a dropping of anti-Semitism, and 
a new Cabinet in Georgia. It looks as if more than a feeling of uncer- 
tainty has prompted all this. It seems that Malenkov and those associated 
with him definitely did not agree with some of Stalin’s acts, and thought 
that a milder policy at home was called for. No doubt they felt the 
pulse of public opinion, not dead yet, which has been yearning for a 
milder police regime. 

In foreign affairs, too, the Soviet press is adopting a milder tone, more 
reminiscent of the period when Litvinov was at the Foreign Office. It 
is satisfactory that President Eisenhower has sensed this feeling too, 
and in spite of the right wing of the Republicans, has responded to this 
new mood in Russia in a way which will hearten all liberal opinion 
throughout the world. M. Puirps PRICE. 


THE SOVIET-JEWISH CONFLICT 


‘lo is naturally a tendency of Jewish spokesmen at the present 


moment to denounce Communism as the enemy of Judaism, not 
less than of Christianity, and to identify the virulent anti-Zionist 


campaign of the Soviet Union and the satellite governments with the 
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Communist Party and Communist doctrine. Yet in its origin as a religious 
movement Communism derives some of its fundamental ideas from the 
Hebraic teaching of the Old Testament. _ In its origin as a political move- 
ment of the last century it owed much to Jewish thinkers. In its develop 
ment as a State system in this century a few Jews have played a prominent 
part. And its economic ideas deeply influenced the Jewish settlement in 
Israel. The author of the Communist manifesto of 1848, Karl Marx, 
was by origin a Jew and a descendant of rabbis; and several of his first 
adherents were Jews. The manifesto derived its moral force from the 
teaching of the Hebrew prophets. The 58th chapter of Isaiah, which 
is read in the Synagogue service of the Day of Atonement, the most 
solemn occasion of the Jewish year, is a striking expression of that passion 
for social justice. “Is not this the fact that I have chosen to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go 
free? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the 
poor that are cast out to thy house’? The early Christians, who were 
Hebrew Christians, “had all things common, and they sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men as every man had need.” 
A modern teacher of Judaism, the late Dr. Judah Magnes, who was the 
first President of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, writing shortly 
after the Russian Revolution of 1917, stressed that:—“the Jews are the 
revolutionaries of Western civilisation. ‘They should endeavour to main- 
tain that role. ‘Their earliest tradition, Mount Sinai and the Prophets. 
and their history during 2000 years, has forced them to this role. ‘Their 
conception of the Messiah has a revolutionary basis. It is the day of the 
new heaven and the new earth, a better world of men than that in which 
we live... . If they continue to exist, as they will, their tradition and 
their international position will continue to force them—much against the 
will of many of them—to be the disturbers of the world, the wakers oi 
the sleepers, the yeast in the dough.” ‘Their age-long experience of 
persecution made the Jews more sensitive than others to the oppressio: 
of the working class, and made some of them passionate against the evils 
of capitalism. They had been forced to become capitalists in the Middle 
Ages. Both the Jewish and the non-Jewish biographers of Karl Marx 
have pointed out the Jewish influence on his revolutionary doctrine 
Isaiah Berlin, in his book on Marx in the Home University Library, 
remarks that the grasp of moral ideas gave the Jew a peculiar force, and 
Professor ‘Tawney that Marx was saturated with ethics as a Hebrew 
prophet. It is true that Karl Marx himself attacked the Jews, regarding 
them as capitalists. They were for him only an economic entity, not a 
religious body, and their economic emancipation would be part of the 
emancipation of the European society. But his personal rejection of 
Judaism does not affect the Jewish heritage which was part of his mind. 
A non-Jewish commentator, the American Edmund Wilson, brings out 
that influence. ‘The characteristic genius of the Jew has been especially 
a moral genius; . . . nobody but a Jew in that middle 19th century could 
have commanded the moral weapons to crack the fortress of bourgeo' $ 
self-satisfaction. Nobody but a Jew could have fought so uncompromis- 
ingly and obstinately for the victory of the dispossessed classes .. . . 
Marx substituted for the plight of the Jew the plight of the proletariat.’ 
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It was natural then that Marx’s early followers included two German 
Jews, Moses Hess and Ferdinand Lassalle, who both were deeply con- 
cerned with the Jewish problem, and aspired to liberate their people from 
oppression and discrimination. Hess, indeed, in a famous book Rome 
and Ferusalem, was one of the eminent forerunners of Zionism and the 
Jewish State. It was to be expected also that Russian Jews, the victims 
of persecution and pogroms should take an active part in the revolutionary 
Russian movements of the 2oth century, both in the Revolution of 1g05 
which failed, and the Revolution of 1917 which succeeded. Again, two 
of the most ardent comrades of Lenin were Jews, who had been his 
fellows in exile; Martov, whose name was originally Julius Cederbaum, 
and Leo Trotsky, whose name was originally Bornstein. And while the 
philosophical basis of the Communist Gospel was dialectical materialism, 
which outwardly seemed in complete conflict with the Hebraic idea of the 
universal God demanding a way of righteousness, it is notable that in the 
writings of Trotsky, more dramatically than in any other of the Communist 
theories, history and the iron law of history take the place of God and the 
law of God as supreme causes. The same American commentator, 
Edmund Wilson, remarks that Trotsky’s doctrine makes no sense unless 
one substitutes for history and the dialectic of history the words 
‘providence’ and ‘God.’ 

The Communist idea of the equal society which has abolished capitalism 
was a deep influence on the early settlement of Jews in Palestine. The 
second wave of immigration, that came from the Czarist Empire in the 
early years of the 2oth century included groups who had accepted whole- 
heartedly in Russia the idea of the collective society. And before the 
first world war they had established in Galilee the first of the collective 
settlements, the Kibbutzim. ‘The most famous of these settlements was 
Dagania, which was planted in 1908, and is the parent of a movement that 
now embraces some hundreds of Kibbutzim and tens of thousands of 
members. The ideas of social justice and the classless society were 
combined in these groups with an ardent Jewish feeling and with a love 
of the Land of Israel. ‘The materialist basis was a deviation from the 
Jewish universal God, and the nationalist ardour was a deviation from the 
orthodox Communist teaching. But the Jewish Communist brought from 
his religious heritage an equal intensity and practical energy, whether he 
was a cosmopolitan leader of the Bolshevik State of Russia or the humble 
pioneer in the Socialist Zionist communities. It was a common faith of 
the Jewish Communist in Russia or in Palestine that men must live for the 
sake of the community. What was particular in the faith of the Socialist 
Jew in Israel was that each man must be free to develop his individual 
genius. For each man was created in the image of God, and may not be 
treated as a means to an end or as a mere machine. 

The collective and co-operative agricultural villages in Israel offer 
remarkable examples of a life where the individual lives for the well-being 
of the community, and subordinates his self-interest to the common good, 
but at the same time has freedom of expression, of thought and develop- 
ment. Moreover, the major industrial enterprises and marketing bodies 
in Israel are controlled by a vast Labour Federation which comprises in 
its membership more than half of the adult population. There is no 
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place for capitalist exploitation. Even where private enterprise controls 
an industry, the Labour Federation is so strong as to secure fair conditions 
of work for all the workers. 

The present hostility of the Communist States in Eastern Europe against 
the Jewish State in Israel is not then the result of any inherent conflict 
between Communism and Judaism or Israel. The Jewish way of life as 
practised in Israel embodies a large part of the Communist ideal. The 
conflict is mainly political, not ideological. It arises essentially in the 
struggle of the two rival imperialisms between the Soviet Union and the 
Western Democracies. It is a blatant pretence that the Jewish State is 
founded on capitalism. Its offence is that it is economically linked, in the 
eyes of the masters of the Soviet Union, with the hated capitalist Western 
State. 

The relations of the Soviet Union with the building of the Jewish 
National Home have been chequered since the British declaration in favour 
of the Jewish Home was issued in 1917, a few months after the outbreak 
of the Russian Revolution. At first the attitude was enbivalent. The 
Soviet State, in which Jewish Communists had a full part, was not 
sympathetic to the mass emigration of Russian Jews to Palestine, which 
was under British rule; and Zionism was suspect of being a tool of British 
Imperialism in the Middle East. On the other hand, it was possible for 
individual Russian Jews who had Zionist convictions to go out and settle 
in Palestine. The door was not shut. So the Habima, the famous Jewish 
dramatic company of Moscow, which had imbibed the Russian theatrical 
tradition but was resolved on making Hebrew the language of its theatre, 
was allowed to migrate. And in the early twenties some hundreds of 
Zionist Communists came out to form their collectives in the Land. The 
Socialist experiment of the Yishuv attracted the attention of writers and 
political leaders of the Soviet. A political and cultural counter-nationalism 
was, however, encouraged, on the one hand by the establishment of a 
Jewish Home within the Soviet Union in distant Mongolia, and on the 
other hand by making Yiddish a national language in regions with large 
Jewish populations. But the scheme for the Jewish republic of Biro- 
Bidjan, which should attract Jewish Socialists from all parts of Europe 
as well as of the Union, foundered on the fierce Russian xenophobia of the 
thirties. And only a small section of the three million Jews in the Union 
showed any enthusiasm for Yiddish. 

During the second world war, after Russia was made the principal 
enemy of Nazi Germany, a renewed sympathy between Russian Jews and 
the Jews in Palestine and in the Western world was encouraged. War, as 
Aristotle wrote, is a forcible teacher; and the remnants of Polish and 
Eastern European Jewry, who escaped into the vast spaces of the Soviet 
Union, helped to revive the feeling of Jewish brotherhood. After the 
war, the Russian government for a time placed no impediment on the 
migration to Palestine of this rescued remnant, though it still refused the 
right of expatriation to its own Jews. When the Palestine question was 
placed by the British Government before the Assembly of the United 
Nations in 1947, the Soviet representative, surprisingly, spoke out as a 
friend of the Jewish demand for a State. ‘The motive may have been to 
embarrass the United Kingdom and make it impossible for the British to 
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maintain their imperial hold. And at first the Russians inclined to the 


» solution of an independent federated Palestine of Jewish and Arab 
_ autonomous regions. When however, the majority of the Commission 


of the United Nations on Palestine reported that that solution was not 


} practical, Gromyko, the Soviet delegate, was an outspoken supporter of 
partition. The remarkable spectacle was offered of American and Soviet 
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agreement. And the Soviet Union was second only to the United States 
in the immediate recognition of the State of Israel after the Jewish 
declaration of independence in May 1948, when the British Mandate ended. 

It was natural perhaps that the Communist State was disappointed that 
Israel did not show her gratitude by orienting her foreign policy in line 
with the Peoples’ Democracies. But for a time its general policy in the 
Middle East was tolerant towards the infant Hercules wrestling with great 
tasks. While at the General Assembly of the United Nations in the winter 
of 1949 it was strangely allied with the Latin American States, influenced 
by the Vatican, and with the Arab States, influenced by dynastic 
jealousies of the Kingdom of Jordan, in a demand for an international 
trusteeship for Jerusalem, in the following year it abandoned that policy, 
and was associated again with the United States, and now also with the 
United Kingdom, in accepting the division of Jerusalem between the 
Kingdom of Jordan and Israel. 

It is startling, indeed, that, more than a century ago, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, writing his classic book on the American Democracy, 
prophecied the conflict between the Russian Empire and the United 
States. The Prime Minister of Israel quoted from that book in his 
survey of ‘Israel among the Nations’, which is a prelude to the Israel 
Government Year-Book of 1952. ‘““The...American relies upon 
personal interest to accomplish his ends, and gives free scope to the 
unguided strength and common sense of the people; the Russian centres 
all the authority of society in a single arm. The principal instrument of 
the former is freedom; of the latter, servitude. Their starting-point is 
different and their courses are not the same; yet each of them seems 
marked out by the will of Heaven to sway the destinies of half the globes.”’ 
The ubiquity of that conflict makes it the more difficult for Israel to hold 
to that policy of non-identification in her foreign relations, to which she, 
like India, aspired in the first years of the State. Apart from the material 
interests, ideological sympathies, carried over from the Liberal age of 
Europe, and the fact that the mass of the Jews live in the United States 
and the other English-speaking countries, bind Israel more closely to the 


_ Western Democracies. The Soviet Union requires all or nothing, and 


repels Israel’s overtures for understanding. 

The Soviet hostility is manifested not only to Israel but still more to the 
Jews within the people’s democracies. The Jewish leaders are charged 
with being ‘rootless cosmopolitans.’ It is a cardinal sin that some Jews 
in the Soviet Union and the other Communist States still have attachment 
to their Jewish kith and kin in other countries, that a few are sentimentally 


_ interested in the creation of the State of Israel, and a few are concerned 


| about the revival of Hebrew culture, in which Russian Jews of the last 


generation were the leaders. The Jew in that way does not fit into the 
rigid pattern of the Totalitarian State, in which only a single ideal and a 
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single loyalty is permitted. He is too independent in mind, too critical, 
bent on going back to the sources of doctrine and examining them. 
The Russian Communist demands a unity of ideas and sentiment as the 
Nazi German demanded the unity of race. Yet it would be rash to infer 
that anti-Semitism has become, or is likely to be, an instrument of national! 
policy in the Communist-ridden States. Zionism may be attacked, and 
the Jewish influence, hitherto strong in the governments of the satellite 
States, is being rapidly removed. But what most hurts Jewish Socialists 
in all countries, and has strained to the breaking-point the loyalty of some 
Jewish and some non-Jewish Communists, is the realisation that anti- 
Jewish prejudice may be exploited for the sake of power politics by the 
Communist no less than by the Fascist or the National-Socialist totali- 
tarianism. There are no moral rules in the conduct of the successor of the 
Byzantine and the Czarist Empires, no absolute except the power of the 
State and the submission of the individual to the State. Still the best 
hope for the Jews in Eastern Europe must be that neither circumstance nor 
the human mind is static, even in the totalitarian State. The death of 
Stalin is a dramatic change in circumstances; and it is remarkable that one 
Communist of Jewish origin, Mr. Kaganovich, remains in the Supreme 
Cabinet of the Soviets. The drive against the Jews in the Union may end 
as suddenly as it began. 
NORMAN BENTWICH. 


ITALY ON THE EVE OF THE ELECTIONS 


TALY is on the eve of the expiration of the mandate of the Parliament 

elected on April 18th, 1948; but at the moment of writing the new 

election law is still under discussion and leftists are trying to delay it 
and thus to delay the date of the elections.* Under the new law the part) 
or group of parties which obtains 51 per cent. of the votes will be entitled 
to secure the largest number of representatives through a premium which, 
it is argued, would stabilise the democratic régime. Undoubtedly the 
political situation is rather cloudy. Communists have exploited the 
malaise through sabotaging in the Chamber and the Senate any serious 
proposals of the democratic parties; and the Neo-fascists have exploited 
the uneasiness created by the Communists and Communist agitation and 
strikes, as well as by the failure of the Government to obtain a satisfactory 
settlement of the Trieste problem. ‘The democratic parties have therefore 
found themselves in danger of the restoration of a dictatorship and have 
introduced the new election law. However, the psychological moment 
to launch such a law has perhaps not been happily chosen as on the eve 
of the elections the proposal could not fail to arouse criticism. ‘This has 
occurred not only among Communists, Neo-fascists and Monarchists 
the opposition parties, but also among some representatives of the 
Independent Liberals. This weakens the Christian Democratic Govern- 
ment even if the country as a whole rejects communist principles. Yet 
it is unlikely that leftists will greatly alter the position secured at the 1948 
elections. 


®Since this article was written the electoral reform bill has become law. 
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The strengthening of the democratic regime is less connected with the 
number of votes to be secured by the leftists than with the question as to 
what share of the votes secured by the Christian Democrats at the 
elections of April 18th, 1948 is to be maintained by that party and what is 
to be lost to Neo-fascists and Monarchists in the fight against communism. 
The huge majority then secured by the Christian Democrats was above 
all the work of voters who were not members of the party. On the other 
hand at that time the question of Republic or Monarchy had not found a 
settlement, and consequently the success of the Christian Democrats 
was partly due to the hopes of the Monarchists. 

The Christian Democrats have undoubtedly done much good if the 
present international position of the country is compared with that of the 
1945-1948 period, and if we consider the great rebuilding in the main 
towns, the improvements in railways and port facilities, etc. Yet from an 
international point of view Italy has many unsettled problems, such as 
Trieste and admission to the United Nations. ‘The economic situation is 
rather unsatisfactory, for the deficit in the Budget has greatly increased 
in the course of the past few years and has reached a point near inflation, 
while the balance of trade worsened during 1952. Under these circum- 
stances voters may be rather doubtful about supporting the Christian 
Democrats at the next elections, with or without the new election law. 

The minor democratic parties—the Democratic Socialists, the Repub- 
licans, and the Liberals—failed to inspire the voters, owing to their internal 
disputes and their inability to realise, for example, that ‘the situation has 
changed in the last half century. Further, with few exceptions the 
leaders of these minority parties have not realised the importance of a 
definite choice between State-controlled economic policy and the full 
exploitation of private initiative which is the key to the settlement of the 
Italian economic situation. 

In the first place the State budget is affected by the huge sums required 
to cover the losses of the State-controlled industries placed under the 
supervision of the Instituto Ricostruzione Industriale (I.R.I.) under a 
monopoly régime and in a discriminatory position in respect to privately 
owned production. Such industries have prevented an increase of un- 
employment, but this does not mean that much healthier results could 
not have been obtained by promoting private initiative and saving the 
huge sums needed for reorganising firms such as the Societa Ansaldo, etc. 
The State-controlled shipping, for example, has ordered from Ansaldo & 
Co. two liners of 30,000 tons each for the Genoa-New York run. 
Undoubtedly such orders have prevented an increase of unemployment, 
but their cost is about ten million pounds sterling each, while a similar 
ship built in British shipbuilding yards would not be more than seven 
millions. Thus the advantages of full employment have been neutralised 
by this heavier burden on the State. Possibly the same results in the 
employment of shipbuilding labour might have been obtained through 
the order of cargo liners requiring a smaller outlay. 

In the second place, the old question of the reorganisation of bureau- 
cracy drags on, with the result that the salaries of the State employees 
continue to absorb over sixty per cent of the State receipts, and bureau- 
cracy continues to hinder private initiative. The Directors of the State- 
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controlled industries and the various Boards appointed to supervise 
foreign trade policy, the issue of import and export licences, the establish- 
ment of import quotas etc., include many Government officials who thus 
secure a supplementary remuneration to make up for their inadequate 
salary, and who, therefore, have no interest in denationalisation. 

Thirdly, both the Christian Democrats and the minor democratic 
parties must fight the influence of the leftists among workers. The 
Government has taken initiatives which discourage private initiative, for 
instance, the agrarian reform which provides for the creation of a small 
property in opposition to the large estates controlled by certain industries 
who have invested huge sums in the purchase of agricultural equipment 
and machinery, the improvement of irrigation, the sowing systems, etc. 

The situation is further complicated by the so-called ‘‘questione del 
Mezzogiorno”’ (the problem of Southern Italy) for which the Government 
has created the “Cassa del Mezzogiorno”’ to finance public works and new 
agricultural and industrial enterprises in the depressed zones. “The 
“Cassa del Mezzogiorno”’ has worked out a ten year plan involving an 
investment of 1,280,000 million lire. Part has been borrowed from the 
International Reconstruction and Development Bank, but a large share 
has been or will be supplied by the Treasury. This burden means a 
reduction in the allocations to Northern Italy, with the consequent 
uneasiness in certain regions where prosperity is affected by delaying 
such public works as the construction of new railways, roads, public 
buildings, etc. Undoubtedly the economic reorganisation of Southern 
Italy under the auspices of the “Cassa del Mezzogiorno”’ benefits Northern 
Italy, since it means orders to the engineering and building industries of 
Turin, Milan, Bergamo, Venice, etc. Conditions in the North, however, 
have worsened also in consequence of the crisis of foreign trade affecting 
textile and chemical exports. Southern Italy will also greatly benefit in 
the next five years from the initiatives of the ‘Cassa del Mezzogiorne’”’ ; 
but at present the position is affected by the crisis in the export of 
agricultural products during 1952, since the labour employed on public 
works, new factories, farms, etc., represents only a small share of the 
available workers. ‘This fact explains why Commander Achille Lauro, 
head of the Italian Monarchists and Mayor of Naples, bases his campaign 
against the Christian Democratic Government on the slogan: “The 
promises made at the 1948 elections as to economic policy have not been 
maintained,” and why he is meeting with a certain success not only in the 
South. 

The activity of the right parties such as the Monarchists and the 
Neo-fascists are worth attention. Though many remember what the 
Fascist dictatorship meant to the nation, there are also many people who 
would prefer to the present uncertain democratic administration an 
energetic Neo-fascist or Monarchist Government which in their opinion 
could speedily settle various problems, such as the housing shortage, 
war damages, the conversion of certain war industries, the building of 
roads, the reconstruction of merchant shipping, etc. Many also believe 
such a Government would have more success in the foreign policy field, 
including those engaged in oil dealings with Persia, Egypt, etc., who do 
not realise that any failure of Great Britain in those countries means a 
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failure of the whole of Europe. The danger of the situation is reflected 
in the activity of these parties since, should they secure the support of a 
large number of voters, even the fifty-one per cent. of votes at which the 
Christian Democrats and their allies aim may not be attained. 

Savona. ANTONIO GIORDANO. 


IS THIS THE END OF KRUPPS ? 


“Krupp is the centre, the symbol and the beneficiary of those pernicious forces which 
threaten the peace of Europe ... ’’—U.S. Prosecutor Jackson at the Nuremberg War 
Crimes trial. 


OW that all the hue and cry, the triumphant shouts and querulous 

plaints have died down, it is possible to allow for a more detached 

appraisal of the reborn Krupp empire. Indeed, it has been a sort 
of industrial reincarnation; and although the Krupps are far too deeply 
steeped in sober reality to believe in such things as rebirth, they must 
begin to recognise the brilliance of the lucky star which has been illuminat- 
ing their progress on the not too immaculate path they have carved out 
for themselves. What exactly has happened? Will Krupps be able to 
climb back to their former pinnacle of power? Will this name which 
is identified with guns, sweat, blood and death, be turned into an instru- 
ment of benefit for the common weal? It is probably impossible to give 
clear-cut replies to any of these blunt questions. Alfried Krupp, the 
heir to a vast fortune, is a modern man, a little bitter perhaps, but no 
reactionary. He has bargained skilfully through his lawyers and kept 
retiringly in the background. But there are few men in the world today 
who command such immense wealth, and unless a man is very strong, 
the capital in his hands may be warped for purposes he never intended. 
On March 4, 1953, Alfried Krupp signed a historic agreement with the 
Allied High Commission disposing of the steel, iron and coal industries 
which have been used by his family to arm Germany in three great wars, 
two of which Germany lost. As part of this agreement, Krupp agreed 
to transfer assets in his 350,000,000-mark industries to trustees for sale 
to independent persons. Krupp will not emerge the loser from these 
deals, for the proceeds of the sales must be paid to him. Perhaps the 
gist of the agreement is Krupp’s declaration, forced upon him by the 
Allies, to remain permanently separated from any connection with 
German steel, iron, or coal interests. In return, the Allies have sur- 
rendered to Krupp full control over the remainder of the vast Krupp 
industrial empire, with a total value estimated at 600,000,000 marks 
(£50,000,000). This alienation of steel, coal and iron from the Krupp 
interests, has been rated as the biggest achievement in the programme 
on which the Western Allies embarked in 1945 to break up the great 
concentrations of industrial power which have been manipulated by 
German rulers to make war. 

It has not been an undivided success for the Allies. Krupp remains 
the richest man in Europe, and a power to be reckoned with. Some 
firms, including two processing companies, Capito and Klein A.G. 
Duesseldorf and Westfaelische Drahtindustrie A.G., Hamm, are not 
detached, but handed over to two members of his family. Alfried Krupp 
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is also endowing each of four other members of the Krupp family with 
a million pounds each. Assets which Krupp agreed to sell are: ‘The 
Huettenwerk Rheinhausen A.G., a steel-producing plant; the coal mines 
of Bergwerke Essen, and the coal fields Rossensay, Rheinberg and Alfred; 
the coal mines of Hanover, Hannibal and of Constantin der Grosse in 
the Bochum area, as well as the coal mines of Gewerkschaft Emscher 
Lippe, and the Krupp firm’s interest in the iron-ore mining concern 
Siegelahn Bergbau G.m.B.H. All remaining assets are transferred to 
Krupp as his sole property. Among these enterprises are railway loco- 
motives, civil engineering, motor vehicles, production of tungsten carbide 
material for drills and mining equipment, and participation in a Bremen 
shipyard. Several Krupp plants suffered war damage or have been dis- 
mantled as part of the reparations programme. ‘These include the 
Norddeutsche Huette A.G., at Bremen, where the blast furnaces were 
dismantled, and the Gusstahlfabrik at Essen. Recently a plan has been 
in operation to settle small independent firms (including Messerschmidt) 
on the Gusstahlfabrik site at Essen, and Krupp has agreed not to hinder 
this scheme—outwardly at least. The Allied agreement with Krupp has 
expressly scrapped Hitler’s “Lex Krupp” promulgated in 1943. In 
gratitude to Krupp for arming the Nazi war machine, Hitler decreed 
that the firm would remain a family enterprise with a single proprietor. 

For years Allied investigators housed at Essen, Duesseldorf, Bremen 
and Frankfurt have been looking into the vast network of the Krupp 
industrial empire. ‘They have conceded that despite their exhaustive 
inquiries, they can only put an estimate on the Krupp wealth. Krupp’s 
two lawyers, Earl Carrol and Joseph ‘T. Robinson, both Americans, who 
signed on behalf of Krupp, while he was ski-ing in the Swiss Alps, said 
that their client was divesting himself of 74 per cent. of his holdings. 
Anyone who knows the true facts can only chuckle at this, and Allied 
officials said dryly that the figure was highly exaggerated. ‘The German 
people are divided on the Allied measure to decartellise the Krupp 
concentration. ‘The industrialists are saying that the sejunction of 
trading companies from his coal, iron and steel possessions is unnatural 
and will harm the national economy. ‘This is refuted by the Pan-European 
federalists, who base their hopes in the Coal and Steel Community 
(Schuman Plan), which makes purely national considerations super- 
vacaneous. Quite a few industrialists have said that Alfried Krupp von 
Bohlen und Halbach, to give him his full title, had no intention of manu- 
facturing arms again anyway. Said Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm Hardach, the 
trustee of the Krupp Concern as far back as 1951: ““The Krupp works 
will never again fulfil arms orders, even at the risk of laying ourselves 
open to the charge of sabotaging the European defence effort. After 
losing so heavily with arms contracts in two wars, no man can take it 
in ill part if we refuse to execute further arms contracts.”” It was obviously 
an inspired statement, for Krupp had made a vast fortune out of the Nazi 
war machine. By promulgating the “Lex Krupp,” Hitler had conferred 
substantial tax reliefs by leaving the term “family concern.”’ On the 
other hand, sober-minded democrats are not entirely satisfied with the 
arrangement. ‘They contend that the nation will always look upon the 
forced de-concentration of industrial might as an act dictated by malice, 
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competition, and the desire to keep Germany down. The Allies have 


not been deflected by these arguments, which may be partly justified, 


. — eigenen daliinamant 


' especially as the government envisages a reform of the basic industries 


in any case, and Krupp would have been affected. The action has 
turned him into an industrial martyr of sorts. He has been obliged to 
take over substantial pension payments to the 50,000 employees who were 
put on half-pension in 1945. ‘This will take a big slice of his own capital, 
but will still leave enough for powerful trade. 

Workers have no reason to be pleased with Krupp’s decartellisation. 
The 60,000-odd employees have been worried for years over their status. 
Will they be able to stay on? Will they get their full pay? Are they 
going to be sent on the dole? Now Krupps have indicated that they 
will have to lay off a few thousand. This will unleash curses for Germany 
has a million unemployed already, with more workless refugees streaming 


_ in from the East every day. At least Krupp can push the blame on the 
' Allies. “You could have stayed if I had been allowed to keep my 


collieries.” Nevertheless, Krupps have not come off too badly. Alfried 
Krupp has even been allowed to keep the world-famous WIDIA (Wie 
Diamant—Just like diamonds) concern, a firm specialising in the pro- 
duction of high-grade mining drills. At first, it seemed as if Krupps 


would have to part company with this subsidiary, but Alfried Krupp 


(y OMBLER 


refused to sign, and in the end an agreement was reached. (Cast steel 
produced by Krupps has always been a much sought-after commodity 
not only for guns, but for locomotives, railway track, ship engines, and 
so forth. In 1929 the Gusstahlfabrik (cast iron plant) had a total pro- 
duction put at 192 million mark, of which it exported for 53 million 
mark!) Krupp found a strong ally in the government of Dr. Adenauer, 
which argued that the exaggerated decartellisation was unconstitutional. 
The Americans would have treated Alfried Krupp more sympathetically, 
and John McCloy, the former U.S. High Commissioner, pardoned 
Krupp in January, 1951, after he had been sentenced at Nuremberg to 


' twelve years in lieu of his ailing father, who has since died. But pressure 


both from London and Paris was too strong for Washington. It is not 
generally known that the Russians have also benefited by the dismantle- 
ment of the Krupps’ Gusstahlfabrik at Essen. Seventy-five thousand 
tons of plant was freighted behind the Urals, and Tito got a 15,000-ton 
press, which he is trying to sell back to the firm. 

After the first World War 100-million marks worth of Krupp property 
was dismantled. Dr. Gustav von Bohlen und Halbach was sentenced 
to fifteen years’ gaol by the French in 1923, but he only sat out seven 
months, partly because of his excellent connections with America—he 
was related to the American general Bohlen—and partly because money 
always talks its own language. In 1945 it was decided to make Alfried 
go to gaol instead of his ageing father, who went to Bad Gastein in Austria 
to recuperate. One of Krupp’s brothers fell in Italy, and another is 
still being held in Russian captivity. ‘That only leaves Frau Waltraut 
Thomas, a sister of Krupp, Berthold von Bohlen und Halbach, Harold 
von Bohlen und Halbach, and Arndt von Bohlen und Halbach. ‘They 
will not be reduced to penury. Each receives a million pounds com- 
pensation. Shortly after his own release from Landsberg War Criminals’ 
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prison, Krupp married an attractive half-American woman, and it js 
with her at his side that he will begin to reshape and rebuild the once 
mightiest steel empire of Europe—a state within a state. 

Oddly enough, there is not a word in the agreement with the Allies, 

which fills 103 pages, that Krupp may not build tanks or guns again. 

The Krupps have a gift of expanding a seemingly insignificant business 

into a world-wide firm. At the end of the eighteenth century Friedrich 
Krupp, who must have been born with both a silver spoon and a wooden 
ladle in his mouth, took over the fate of his family’s fortune, which had 
swollen to 120,000 Taler, a sizeable sum those days. But he was most 
unlucky in everything he touched, and fell for the blandishments of two 
crackpot inventors, who apparently told him they had the secret of 
making good cast-steel on the lines already manufactured in England. 
The end of the story was that Krupp went bankrupt, and died, leaving 
an impoverished widow and a fourteen-year-old son who took over the 
management! That was in 1826. Relatives tried to convince the 
youthful Alfried that he should abandon the extravagant schemes of his 
father, but the youngster refused, and an uncle helped with the correspon- 
dence while grandma saw to it that the seven-man factory, which was all 
that was left, got enough coal. By the time he was twenty, Alfried Krupp 
had a turnover of 2,000 Taler annually, selling tanning-rollers, coin-dies, 
and kindred products. With the abolition of inner German customs 
barriers, Krupp’s star began to rise, despite the fact that the Prussian 
government had rejected an appeal for investment capital. The steam 
engine revolutionised his manufacturing techniques, and increased annual 
turnover to 30,000 Taler. It was time for the Krupps to return to 
Essen’s haute volee. They could be seen riding again. Krupps had 
made it. But they were not out of the wood yet, even if they had returned 
to the fold of the upper set. Alfried dropped the “i” from his name, and 
decided to tour England in search of steel secrets. He wanted to do it 
incognito, though, and had his passport made out under the name of 
A. Crup. His employees claimed afterwards that he scorched and 
calloused his hands purposefully to create the impression in England 
that he was a common labourer, but such an arrogation must be referred 
to the realm of fable. Alfred Krupp never had the stuff in him to play 
the part of a common worker. He returned after eighteen months to 
find the firm near insolvency again. Refusing to seek out bankers—all 
his life he distrusted the banking profession—Krupp went to Vienna, 
where he accepted a big order for a giant mint. But it took him years to 
collect the promised 26,000 gulden for the job. 

Krupp never entertained any scruples on selling his precision firearms 
to Napoleon III, especially after the Prussian War Ministry had dismissed 
his offer with the oracle-like presumptiousness: “Prussia’s military 
products cannot be improved.” His muskets were too expensive for 
sales other than to governments. The French indicated that they were 
mostly interested in field-pieces. ‘The news of Krupp’s dealings with the 
French had caused a stir in Berlin, and the War Ministry asked to see his 
latest cannons before they were submitted to Paris. The 1848 upheavals 
delayed an early decision, and it was in this trying period that Krupp 
conceived the idea of emigrating to Russia. Ironically, it was the Great 
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Exhibition in Hyde Park of 1851 which saved the business. He dis- 
played models of his steel cuifass, a six-pound cannon barrel, and a 43-cwt. 
cast steel block. ‘This latter exhibit caused quite a furore, and orders 
began to pour in. Had Alfred Krupp known how to handle money, he 
might have averted a new catastrophe. He squandered capital on new 
industrial plant which he did not want; he tolerated adventitious experi- 
mentation by his brother so that in the end his partner Soelling warned 
him to “mop up” with these fruitless sidelines. He continued to spurn 
offers by financiers who were now eager to buy shares in the business, 
and he held out until in 1860 he was already employing 1,240 workers. 
But Prussia’s refusal to buy on a large scale soured his temper consider- 
ably. He developed a waspish disposition, a characteristic which lost 
him many friendships. It was Sir Henry Bessemer’s new steel-producing 
process which revolutionised Krupp’s output. He paid Bessemer {500 
for the licence to copy the process in Germany, and bound himself to 
report to Bessemer any improvements he could devise. Henceforth 
Krupp never looked back. Wilhelm I inspected the plant and Napoleon 
III pleaded for additional breach-loading guns. The railways clamoured 
for rail-track, and in 1863 the Tsar ordered guns for 1,5 million Taler! 
At last Krupp was able to go ahead with his own ambitious plans of 
bettering his mode of living. He had the sumptuous “Villa Huegel” 
built. He lived the life of a squire and donated souvenir guns to com- 
parative strangers at Nice, where he holidayed. Krupp had no qualms 
to resort to financial jiggery-pokery to attain his aims and deceived both 
Bismarck and Napoleon when it came to procuring credits. Bismarck 
prevailed upon the king to send Krupp 1,5 million ‘Taler so as to “save 
the firm from French tutelage.”” But in return Krupp did not abandon 
the international character of his enterprise. In fact, his inurbanity 
vis-a-vis von Roon, the Prussian War Minister, became a by-word. “I 
would rather sell and live the staid life of a landowner than forego selling 
to other countries,” he told von Roon. After the Austro-Prussian war, 
when Krupp guns for the first time barked death at each other, Krupp 
sent a monster gun to the Prussian king as a present, and asked him to 
put in a good word with the Tsar for his guns... . / All this incivility 
might have cost him the factory had it not been for Wilhelm I’s goodwill. 
The Prussian military bureaucracy detested the upstart in Essen. Napoleon 
had been counselled by General Le Boeuf to stop buying from Krupp, 
and it might have looked ugly, but in the end Wilhelm’s soft spot for the 
crankish old man in Essen saved the firm. ‘Two thousand 88 mm. guns 
were ordered, and it kept Krupp busy for years. 

Krupp fought Social Democracy tooth and nail. He refused to acknow- 
ledge the inevitable, and raged “I would rather explode my plant than 
yield to the demands of workers who seem not to know on which side 
their bread is buttered.’’ His motto was: “Improvements for the worker, 
not by the worker.”” He never wavered from this viewpoint. But the 
sands of his life were running out, and he died a lonely man, forsaken 
by his wife and the plant’s managers, who looked upon him as an eccentric 
faddist. Alfred’s son, Friedrich Alfred, was hardly of the same tough 
mettle, nor did he have to be, for the Moloch that his father had created 
no longer needed personal supervision. So the ailing Friedrich Alfred 
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could pander to his ills and his discerning stomach, when he was not 
entertaining Wilhelm II, in whose favour he basked until his death in 
1902. He was mourned by a flock of sycophants who had scavenged 
off their master and lain on their bellies just to keep him company because 
the doctor had told him to lie on his stomach after lunch. At Friedrich 
Krupp’s death the firm was worth 160 million marks. It was changed 
nominally into a joint-stock company with Bertha Krupp, Friedrich’s 
daughter, as sole stockholder. She handed the day-to-day business over 
to her husband, von Bohlen und Halbach, an ex-legation counsellor. 
Even if von Bohlen had been a dunce, the firm would have prospered. 
In 1913-14 profits were up to 34 million marks. In 1911 the firm had 
produced 53,000 gun barrels, 27,300 of which were exported. The 
juggernaut had burst its leashings, and the firm’s directors engaged in 
highly secret negotiations with Schneider-Creusot in France, with Putiloff 
arms manufacturers in Tsarist Russia, all behind the back of Berlin. The 
ensuing war hushed up this scandal, and Krupp was declared the “national 
armoury” as a measure of purely national expediency. 

“Hit” of the 1914 season was the Big Bertha, the 42 cm. pounder which 
could pound Paris from a range of sixty miles! ‘The huge war profits 
were looked into by an Allied Commission after the Armistice, and as 
a result of the clamour in France, demolishing and dismantlement cost 
Krupps 125 million marks. 

No one could have predicted the unprecedented come-back of Krupp 
in the Nazi era; Krupp himself was a little overawed by it all. And the 
trust-busting programme was bound to break up this vast coal and steel 
empire, just as it has now smashed the powerful positions occupied by 
those other steel companies, the Gute Hoffnungshuette—which was sold 
by Krupps by “oversight” last century—and the Hoesch A.G., each of 
which has been split into smaller, independent companies. It has been 
shown that the bank decentralisation programme was irrational and has 
been largely repealed for the sake of deeper financial security. Whether 
the last word in the decentralisation of Germany’s goliath steel and coal 
enterprises has been spoken only the future can tell. 

K. FRANK FELDMAN. 


HISTORICAL UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 
NATIONS 


HE question whether, or how far, practical politics are determined | 


by the views of the past which the makers of policy have is very 

controversial. ‘That historical arguments are frequently used in 
public discussions is, of course, obvious, but the question is whether they 
exercise much influence. Sir Daniel Stevenson, a great industrialist and 
benefactor, was convinced that it was mainly the teaching of history 
which poisoned the mind of peoples against one another, and he therefore 
endowed two Chairs of International History, at present held by Prof. 
Sir Charles Webster and Prof. Arnold Toynbee, in order to promote an 
international spirit. In commemoration of Stevenson, who died in 1944, 
a lecture was arranged on National and International History, and Field- 
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Marshal Earl Wavell was chosen as lecturer. It was delivered and 
published in 1949, and was indeed as brilliant as could be expected. But 
it definitely contradicted Stevenson’s opinion underlying his endowment. 
Wavell’s theses were: the great majority of people know almost nothing 
of history, and wrong historical views cannot therefore have had any 
influence on international relations. History further has, on the whole, 
not been written or taught in an unduly nationalist spirit, except in 
Germany. Lastly, it was natural and right that the history of a people 
should have a strong national flavouring, should not leave out everything 
which might offend another nation, and should foster national pride, 
though not an exaggerated one. 

This is not the place for a critical examination of these views in all 
their implications. But we may use them as a starting point for a few 
reflections. Leaving aside details, 1 think that certain essential opinions 
of both Stevenson and Wavell are right, but that both neglect other 
important aspects. ‘To begin with Wavell: there is no doubt that the 
great mass of the people know nothing of history, and I should add that 
this is just the ground why they are very frequently much less prejudiced 
towards other nations than many intellectuals who know a lot of history, 
but not yet enough to form a really impartial judgment. On the other 
hand, Wavell’s opinion that the ignorance of the mass of the people 
shows that knowledge of history has no influence on politics implies the 
assumption that it is the mass of the people who directly decide about 
great international affairs. But in our age it is neither the mass which 
makes the decisions, nor a few men at the top alone. Even in the most 
absolute dictatorship, the ruling autocrat, if he is not a madman, takes 
account of the opinions of his confidants, his party, and his experts, and 
of the national ideology. In a parliamentary state the circle contributing 
to the formation of the public will is naturally much wider and freer, 
but it is by no means the people as a whole. 

Stevenson was right in emphasising the role of historical prejudices in 
fostering ill will and suspicion between nations. But whether these 
prejudices are bred in the schools seems doubtful. Conditions probably 
always differed from country to country, from school to school, and from 
teacher to teacher. In every nation there were distinguished historians 
who were examples of impartiality, and textbooks which, on the whole, 
were not unduly nationalistic, though sometimes there were also others. 
Textbooks, openly praising war, or slandering foreign nations, were 
certainly exceptions. It may, however, be asked whether the almost 
exclusive teaching of the history, literature, and language of one nation 
must not foster national conceit and render the pupil unfit for a wider 
outlook, even if there is no detraction of other nations? But if the 
political history and the cultural achievements of other nations should 
also be taught—how could the schools cope with this immense task? 
The teaching of the history of one nation already presents great diffi- 
culties if it shall reveal the deeper problems of national life. Historical 
instruction is always faced with the dilemma: either intensive study of 
one nation, time or problem, and neglect of all the others—or an extensive 
survey of numerous fields without penetrating the surface and reaching 
the real problems. It is not easy to say which is the lesser evil. 
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Stevenson, of course, was not concerned with such questions. His 
intuition was certainly right, and the finding of the right ways he left to 
the experts. His generosity has also borne rich fruits, and has made 
possible scholarly work of great value for the development of an inter- 
national mind. The problem, however, requires further consideration. 
The schools are not the only source of false opinions on the history of 
nations, and perhaps only a minor one. Other factors in spreading 
prejudice are: propaganda of governments and parties, the press, the 
radio, political literature, and ingrained collective ideologies. A very 
widespread sort of prejudice is, for example, colour prejudice. But in 
our part of the world it is neither governments nor the press, nor the 
schools, which propagate it, rather the opposite. It lives in the minds of 
numerous people, is more frequent in certain nations or environments 
than in others, and is difficult to combat by arguments or reason. There 
are people who in theory admit that coloured people are not different 
from other human beings, but in practice cling to segregation. Other 
prejudices, too, e.g., those against Jews, certain religions or nations, are 
products of history, and form part of collective ideologies. Young people 
pick them up from parents, schoolmates, etc. 

Every social group has its ideology, which ties it together and gives it 
self-confidence and ambition. Every ideology consists of some truth 
and more or less error. In the rivalries between nations, each looks at 
the point of dispute through the medium of its ideology, and this often 
makes an agreement much more difficult to attain than the difference of 
interests as seen by an impartial observer. 

All these ideologies largely consist of historical reminiscences, prejudices 
and illusions. Every ideology mirrors the historic experience and socia! 
structure of the nation. All nations are to a great extent products of 
wars, and have been moulded by warlike classes. But in some this has 
happened long ago and is nearly forgotten, while in others the memory 
of the birth of the nation is still vivid, in particular in the tradition of 
military classes or sections of the intellectuals. ‘The ideology of these 
elements forms a potential source of new conflicts and wars. But the 
great masses in no modern nation ever wished for a war in which they 
themselves would have had to fight. ‘The dangerous elements in a national 
ideology naturally have a great share in charging the air with electricity, 
and a small incident may then unleash a hurricane. Unfortunately, 
however, also very well-meaning tendencies in an ideology may have a 
similar effect. The declarations of appeasers that their nation would 
never again go to war has certainly sometimes encouraged aggressors. 

The experience of our time has made many wonder whether nations 
or their leaders would ever learn the lessons of history. It is obviously 
not enough to purge textbooks from certain passages, or to cram pupils 
with historical data which they are mostly unable to relate to current 
politics. Nor do the latter form a regular subject of historical journals 
which rightly want to avoid the uncertainties of political contentions. 
Newspapers have seldom space for a serious discussion of the historical 
background of the politics of the day. Moreover, it is always unpopular 
to admit that one’s own foreign policy has made fatal blunders. Nations, 
who. have just lost a war, are more likely to hear unpalatable truths. ‘The 
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leaders and parties who were responsible for the catastrophe have been 
discredited, and can easily be criticised. Moreover, wide sections feel 
the necessity of a great change of mind, though later also others cannot 
in a democracy be quite excluded from defending their points of view. 

The ascertaining of truth by careful historical research is naturally of 
fundamental importance for the overcoming of prejudice. If we wish, 
however, to understand the attitude of nations, we must not only study 
the diplomatic sources, but also public opinion and ideologies over a long 
period, and in correlation with other nations. But the results of such 
studies cannot be summed up in a few words, and the makers of public 
opinion therefore resort to generalisations fitting in with widespread 
prejudices. ‘The most superficial and dangerous generalisation is that of 
a national character in the sense of a homogeneous and little-changeable 
mentality of a nation. ‘This offshoot of political romanticism has fortu- 
nately lost every credit in the field of serious historical studies. But it 
thrives in the field of political propaganda and in the ideology of writers 
preaching hatred of a whole nation. It underlies the belief that crimes 
committed in the name of a people constitute not only a civil respons- 
ibility of the whole nation (which nobody would deny) but also a criminal 
one. The conclusion is then drawn that a criminal nation must be severely 
punished, regarded as an outlaw, deprived of essential human rights, 
partitioned, put under stringent control, subjected to open or veiled 
annexations, to mass expulsions of people from their homelands, to the 
destruction of their industries, etc. This idea inspired the Morgenthau 
plan, and the pacts of Yalta and Potsdam. ‘True, it had after a time to 
be given up because it became clear that it would only result in Stalin’s 
world domination, and also because common sense and conscience began 
to revive in the ranks of the victors. But the few years in which this 
fallacy swayed public opinion have become fatal for the whole world. 
Its domination has led to the enslavement by the Soviets of fourteen 
nations or parts of them in Europe alone, to the worst violations of demo- 
cratic principles and humanity, and to the emergence of the present world 
situation with its unending cold and hot wars, and the threat of a third 
world war. 

The idea of a collective criminal responsibility obviously is an atavistic 
revival of the barbaric custom of blood revenge. Every member of the 
group to which the victim of a crime belonged could lawfully take revenge 
on every member of the group of the offender. The whole kinship was 
held responsible. But our conscience admits only the responsibility of 
individuals, which, moreover, must be fully established, not merely 
assumed on vague suspicions. Every historian worthy of the name 
knows, of course, that the forces making history are exceedingly complex. 
He would never utter such a primitive view as that a war broke out 
because a whole nation was striving for world domination, or was driven 
by lust of war and cruelty. A criminal responsibility, moreover, pre- 
supposes that the offender knew what he did. In ‘our time, however, 
we have again and again had the experience that even statesmen of the 
highest quality showed the most astounding blindness in regard to the 
consequences of their policy. How was it possible that the leaders of 
the democratic world fell into a trap which in former times even a junior 
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diplomat would at once have recognised? ‘True, in former times national 
passions and the superficial arguments of public opinion had lesser 
influence on diplomacy. But if a small number of first-class statesmen 
did not know what they were doing—how can it be expected that large 
masses in times of immense confusion should have been more far-sighted? 

A whole school of historical writers has for years spread the absurdity 
that Hitler was, so to say, the incarnation of the alleged German character. 
It needs not much knowledge of history to see through this perversion of 
truth. A very widespread view is, however, that Bismarck was a sort of 
forerunner of Hitler, or, in any case, introduced wicked power politics 
in the modern world. One can rightly blame Bismarck for many things, 
but in regard to power politics he certainly had no other moral standards 
than all the other statesmen of his time, for example, Palmerston. I have 
in many books and other writings sharply denounced the evils of 
nationalism, with particular emphasis on the German species. I also 
believe that individuals guilty of crimes against humanity must be severely 
punished. But the idea of guilty nations should at last be thrown on the 
scrapheap of superstitions such as witchcraft or racialism. 

FREDERICK HERTZ. 


MEN AGAINST THE SEA IN HOLLAND 


OR a thousand years and more, existence in Holland has been in a 

very real sense a struggle of men against the sea. Even as far back 

as the Roman advance into the north-west under Julius Caesar the 
legionaries found a half-savage people existing precariously in the shelter 
of the great sand-dunes thrown up by the turbulent North Sea. Crudely 
they tried to defend themselves from its constant menace by roughly 
connecting the dunes into a kind of dyke. But the sea’s winter storms 
scorned these puerile efforts and drowned men by the hundreds. It was 
not until the fifteenth century of our era that the increasing population of 
the Low Countries, driven by enemies in the east, had increased to such 
an extent as to be able to put up an effective defense against the salt 
water’s encroachments. Gradually the gigantic dyke-system that literally 
fences in Holland today so far as the ocean is concerned became complete. 
The country was then, of course, a Spanish possession, prior to the rise 
of the Dutch Republic, inhabited by a couple of million people, agricul- 
turalists tilling the productive soil in reasonable security against the old 
adversary. However, only when modern methods were developed, elec- 
trically driven pumps, the use of cement in strengthening and facing dykes, 
the sinking of huge “mattresses” composed of willow and stone to counter 
the tidal currents, and sluice-gates and caissons of steel, did the indus- 
trious and energetic Dutch feel really safe on their rich farmlands and in 
their lively and prosperous cities. But they are a healthy and a fecund 
people and presently there arose another problem, indeed the problem of 
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a good deal of Europe, that of excess population. The fact that Dutch ' 


death rate is lower than the European average and birth-rate higher did 
not ease the problem. 

As long ago as the middle of the last century, forward-looking Hollanders, 
taking as their slogan, “A Nation that Lives Builds for its Future,” began 
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to talk of “‘reclaiming”’ large areas long ago inundated by the voracious 
North Sea. The part mainly considered was the huge inlet known as 
the Zuider Zee, or South Sea, millions of acres of water, much of it not 
deep, that cuts far into the heart of Holland. At first few entertained the 
idea seriously, convinced that feeble man could not successfully combat 
the giant, Sea. To fight back the ocean itself, to overcome the most 
powerful and ruthless of all the elements, to reclaim land held in its grip 
for thousands of years, seemed beyond the realm of human possibility. 
But the champions of the idea persisted and slowly won over not only 
public but scientific opinion. The thing could be done, but by what 
methods. Presently these were decided upon and just before the outbreak 
of World War I plans were complete for “reclaiming” the Zuider Zee, or 
rather the land it covers, the greatest project of its kind in recorded history. 

Work had actually started when the war halted it. Not until 1923 was 
it possible to resume and then the creation of the first dam, or “‘barrage,”’ 
from the mainland of the Province of North Holland to the island of 
Wieringen, refuge of the German Crown Prince after the 1918 armistice, 
marked the actual commencement of the vast scheme which was expected 
to require forty to fifty years for its completion, but to add to the livable 
territory of Holland some 600,000 acres and provide homes for a million 
people. The building of this first dam, a mile and a half in length, 
required two years. Yet this was only the start. ‘The real business was 
the construction of the huge dam to cut off the Zuider Zee from the ocean, 
the most stupendous project of its kind of all time, more than twenty miles 
in length. Now the tidal current of the North Sea became the greatest 
obstacle to be surmounted, and as the dyke began to take shape and to 
contract the flow of this tidal wave its force became more and more powerful, 
and its determination to resist to the last its circumscription increasingly 
apparent. 

However, after nine years of work, in the progress of which more than 
500 craft of all kinds were employed, the work was complete down to a 
single narrow opening, the closing of which constituted the worst problem 
yet faced because of the torrent of water now pouring through it. ‘This 
was more than thirty feet high and considerable pessimism prevailed 
among the engineers regarding the possibility of its being finally “‘closed.”’ 
Thousands of tons of material, boulders, stones and clayey soil, were 
dumped into the water only to be immediately swept away. It became a 
race between man and water, a last-ditch struggle to see whether material 
could be dumped faster than it was carried away. As a matter of fact 
the race developed into one of hours, especially as a characteristic North 
Sea storm was discovered in the offing. Disaster threatened, and as a last 
desperate measure it was decided to create a kind of ‘‘check-dam” some 
yards inside the remaining gap in the great dyke. In this way the 
material dumped into the gap, or some of it, might be held in place. 
Everything on the Zuider Zee that could float and every available man 
engaged in what has been described as a “superhuman struggle” of men 
against the sea. The men won and at exactly two minutes past one 
o’clock on the afternoon of May 28th, 1932, the gap was finally closed. 
The sea was held in check and Holland’s valiant men had won such a 
victory over ocean power as has never been recorded in history. It was 
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an occasion for national rejoicing. A public holiday was declared, bands 
played, speeches were made by leading Hollanders and foreign diplomats, 
fireworks were set off at night from the completed dyke, and in the middle 
of it, just where the final opening was shut off, a tall monument dedicated. 

The gigantic barrage, twenty-one and a half miles across the sea and 
five and half across the island of Wieringen, is 250 feet wide, having a 
railway track, high-speed metalled ‘‘autobahn,” the usual separate track 
for bicycles that always parallels main highways in this country of cyclists, 
and a footpath. Down the middle runs a deep drainage-ditch. But 
into the Zuider Zee empty a number of rivers, most important of which 
is the Ijsel, a large branch of the Rhine. In order, then, to maintain the 
level of the enclosed water, now and henceforth tu be known as the 
Ijselmeer, and to regulate its use for irrigation of surrounding territory 
in periods of drought, several sets of sluices were placed in the dyke, with 
locks for the passage of shipping. ‘They contain huge steel gates that are 
lowered at high tide against the waters of the North Sea and lifted at low 
in order to discharge the waters of the lake to prevent them from rising 
too high and so ultimately inundating the reclaimed land. It was only 
after the dam cutting off the Zuider Zee from the ocean was complete 
that the actual work of “reclamation” could commence. In its entirety 
this comprehends the creation of five large “‘polders,” or artificial islands, 
separated from one another by canals but in the case of four of them 
joined by bridges. ‘The fifth, now complete, was created adjoining the 
former island of Wieringen, being really an extension of that island. 

The manner of procedure was and continues to be as follows. First a 
dyke is thrown around the area to be reclaimed, then the area pumped 
out. Dr. I. C. Lely, Prime Minister of Holland in 1916 and an eminent 
engineer, devised this idea. He was really the father of the whole project, 
insisting upon its feasability when most other engineers doubted. And so 
after him is named the principal of the great pumping stations with its 
three huge electrically-driven pumps capable of 250,000 gallons a minute 
This is by far the largest ever known anywhere. Next in size is the 
“Leeman,” named for another Dutch engineer, which is deisel-operated 
and pumps 120,000 gallons a minute. ‘The area inside the first ‘“‘polder” 
comprised some 60,000 acres and it was pumped dry in eight months. 
But the word was, of course, only relative. What appeared was a mass 
of sodden, quaking mud which must be drained before the “‘new”’ land 
would as much as sustain the weight of a human being. 

To this end drainage ditches were dug, at first by man-power, present} 
by machinery. More than 25,000 miles of them were required to drain 
the land so that road material could be laid on it and the work of preparing 
it for cultivation commenced. ‘This work involved machinery devised 
for the purpose and never known before. Among it were ploughs ot 
gargantuan size. ‘These and the tractor machinery that drew them were 
produced in America. They ploughed the new land to a depth of ten 
feet, so as to turn it over, advance the process of “‘desalting,” to be com- 
pleted by divers kinds of fertilization, and complete the drainage. So 
far did this turning advance the desalting process that certain crops, also 
trees, could be planted even before fertilizing the new soil. It is, of 
course, chemically rich in both organic and inorganic matter and today 
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produces in abundance everything from wheat to strawberries, it also offers 
unrivalled grazing for the sleek Dutch Holstein cattle. 

By the time cultivation was under way, homes and farmsteads built, 
the road-system complete, and even small hamlets of the usual neat and 
clean Dutch type developed, work was in progress upon the second of the 
“polders,” that known as the northeast, on the other side of the Zuider 
Zee. Here more than 120,000 acres are enclosed, work on the enclosing 
dykes having been completed in 1940, after three years, which was con- 
siderably less than the estimate. ‘Two more years sufficed to drain the 
area so that in the amazingly short space of five years 120,000 valuable 
acres of richly-productive land were added to the Kingdom of Holland. 
But no strikes, labour disputes, “‘go-slow”’ tactics, or other interferences 
disturbed the work. Such things are rare in Holland at any time, but 
in the case of the Zuider Zee scheme it appeared that everybody concerned 
held it a kind of public service, something like a patriotic duty. Opinion 
would have frowned immediately upon any avoidable interference with it. 

During the second world war the work went on and until 1945 the 
Germans did not interfere with it, assuming of course that they them- 
selves would be the ultimate beneficiaries. Yet they did not fail to note 
that the first “‘polder,”” now known as Wieringenmeer, had become a 
kind of centre of the resistance movement and a refuge for many ‘“‘wanted”’ 
leaders of it. Most of these they were able to mark for future action, which 
was tragically taken just before the German capitulation. Although the 
German command in Holland had made an agreement not long before 
that there should be no further executions or destruction, on April 17th, 
1945, only seventeen days before the German surrender, they dynamited 
the dyke in two places, causing a destructive inundation and the flight of 
the inhabitants of the polder. Those in the group who were ‘‘wanted”’ 
were taken and immediately executed. Thus the Dutch saw the arduous 
work of years and a vast amount of property together with the fertile 
“new” land destroyed in a few hours. In the middle of the area was the 
lovely little village of Middlemeer which even the Dutch, out of their pride 
in many such, considered a “‘model,” and it was completely obliterated 
by the tremendous rush of water, which almost seemed to be taking 
vengeance for the victory gained over it by the very creation of the 
“polder.” 

All this by no means deterred or in the smallest degree discouraged the 
indomitable Dutch. Moreover, all during the war the Government-in- 
Exile in London had been accumulating material of all sorts against the 
day when, their confidence that it would come never waning, it would be 
resumed. And no sooner was the war in Europe over than work to 
restore the Wieringenmeer was recommenced. By the first week of 
August, only three months, the dykes were closed again. For some 
unknown reason, but very fortunately, the Germans had not interfered 
with the two great pumping-stations aforesaid. And this time, as the 
result of efforts again described as “superhuman” as well as with the aid 
of new and improved machinery and materials, the 60,000 acres that had 
formerly required eight months to drain were now cleared of water in 
four. The amount removed was in the neighbourhood of 700,000,000 
cubic metres. But ruin was everywhere, acres of land covered with sand 
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and so made useless for crops, homes and farmsteads and villages only 
masses of rubble and debris, the whole landscape desolate and dis- 
couraging. ‘To restore it all to its pre-war condition is still a matter of 
years but anyone who understands the Dutch knows that it will be done. 
Meantime work had been progressing well on the aforesaid northeast 
“‘polder” where the same process of ploughing and desalting was followed 
as in the case of the first sections of the “new” land. But in the second 
the type of soil differed considerably so that other methods of fertilizing 
and other kinds of material were necessary in order to prepare the soil 
for the kind of production in which it is rich today. Where the newly 
drained land a couple of years ago revealed only mud and bogs and 
odoriferous slime, today there are yellow cornfields, acres of rich grazing 
land full of sleek and contented cattle, and church spires rising serenely 
above the red-tiled roofs of farmsteads. You may drive across the new 
territory in buses which operate over a road network of 300 miles. You 
see cultivation at what would appear to be its ultimate possibilities. You 
pass through typical Dutch villages, neat, clean and attractive. Farm 
holdings comprise 30, go and 120 acres, permitting a harmonious social- 
economic structure. For the present the land is State managed under 
Holland’s broadly Socialistic government, but as soon as it is all fully- 
developed and the other three “‘polders”’ created, it will be leased to private 
possession, perhaps in some cases even sold outright. In the meantime 
the government gives farmers and other settlers every assistance, unstinted 
advice, social-service aid of various kinds, and financial assistance if needed. 
Work on the east polder, which wiil be of 130,000 acres, is also now under 
way. ‘This is near enough to the eastern part of Holland to be connected 
by bridges with the mainland. It will also be connected with reclaimed 
land already described. Drainage is expected to be completed by 1956, 
after which seven years more will be required for the process of preparing 
the land for cultivation and habitation. But these estimates are inten- 
tionally conservative. So far, barring the interference of the war, all 
plans have been completed in advance of estimates. ‘Then will come the 
other two artificial islands, the west and the south, with an area of 250,000 
acres. ‘The total, then, of the newly-created land in the Zuider Zee 
reclamation scheme will be in the neighbourhood of 600,000, which is ten 
per cent. of the entire land now under cultivation in the Netherlands. 
The real urge behind this gigantic work, the necessity which motivated 
its promotors, is the fact that Holland is so densely-populated that there 
are more than 300 people to the square kilometre (three-fifths of a mile) 
thus making the demand for arable land in this agricultural and dairying 
country ever more pressing. The problem of over-population has been 
an acute one during the past two generations and the practical loss of the 
Oriental colonies as an emigration outlet has greatly accentuated it. Nor 
is any considerable degree of industrialisation possible in Holland, in the 
very nature of things. ‘Therefore something very like self-preservation 
was the main impulsion behind the Zuider Zee scheme which, when the 
present plans have been brought to completion, may very likely be extended 
still farther. This is a small nation but a very energetic and determined 
one, inspired by a confidence that its future strength will be fortified and 
assured by the achievements of today. As a reminder of that the monu- 
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ment that has been erected on the spot where the great enclosing dam, or 
dyke, was finally closed bears the inscription, ‘“‘A Nation that Lives Builds 


for its Future.” 
Mark T. GREENE. 


OSCAR WILDE AND ERNEST RENAN 


HE name of Oscar Wilde is still one to conjure with, but the 

impartial reader of such biographies as Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s 

have to admit, in spite of the partisan pleading of that advocate, 
that much of Wilde’s power comes from men’s preparedness to take him 
at his own estimate, that of L’homme distingué. It is this continued appeal 
which lends interest to each new attempt to discover his spiritual and 
intellectual ancestry. His descent from Ruskin, Pater, J. A. Symonds, 
and even from one side of ‘divided mind’ of Matthew Arnold, has been 
traced. He himself in his Picture of Dorian Gray acknowledged his 
kinship with Huysmans. Flaubert is generally recognised as the parent 
of his art. But there is one nineteenth century writer whose name is 
introduced almost incidentally into The Critic as Artist‘ and De Pro- 
fundis* with whom his affinity is, if possible, even stronger, the French 
writer, Ernest Renan. 

To both the essential characteristic of l’homme distingué is his power 
to savour every sensation, to enter into the vicarious experience of other 
men. “Culture,” says Wilde, “‘has intensified the personality of man. 
Art has made us myriad-minded. ‘Those who have the artistic tempera- 
ment go into exile with Dante and learn how salt is the bread of others, 
and how steep their stairs; they catch for a moment the serenity and 
calm of Goethe, and yet know but too well that Baudelaire cried to God: 

“O Seigneur donnez-moi la force et le courage 
De contempler mon corps et mon coeur sans dégoit.” 

Out of Shakespeare’s sonnets they draw, to their own hurt it may be, 
the secret of his love and make it their own; they look with new eyes on 
modern life, because they have listened to one of Chopin’s nocturnes, or 
handled Greek things, or read the story of the passion of some dead man 
for some dead woman whose hair was like threads of fine gold and whose 
mouth was as a pomegranate. But the sympathy of the artistic tem- 
perament is necessarily with what has found expression. In words or 
in colours, in music or in marble, behind the painted masks of an 
Aeschylean play, or through some Sicilian shepherd’s pierced and jointed 
reeds, the man and his message must have been revealed.’ 

“Pour moi,” wrote Renan, “je goiite tout l’univers par cette sorte de 
sentiment général qui fait que nous sommes tristes en une ville triste, 
gaie en une ville gaic. Je jouis ainsi des voluptés du voluptueux, des 
débauches du débauché, de la mondanité du mondain, de la sainteté de 
homme vertueux, des méditations du savant, de |’austérité de ‘l’ascéte. 
Par une sorte de sympathie douce, je me figure que je suis leur conscience. 
Les découvertes du savant sont mon bien; les triomphes de Il’ambition me 
sont une féte.”’* 


* Oscar Wilde, Selected Works, edited Aldington (London: Heineman, 1946), pp. 83, 
115, 128. * Ibid., p. 455. ® Ibid., pp. 456-57. 
* Renan, Dialogues Philosophiques (Paris, 1923), Pp. 133- 
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This ability to enter into a variety of experiences is the peculiar contribu- 
tion to modern life and art of the “critical mind.” ‘The highest criticism 
to Wilde is simply “‘the record of one’s own soul.” “It is the only 
civilised form of autobiography, as it deals not with the events, but with 
the thoughts of one’s life; not with life’s physical accidents of deed or 
circumstance, but with the spiritual moods and imaginative passions of 
the mind.”* The critic’s sole aim is “to chronicle his own impressions. 
It is for him that pictures are painted, books written, and marble hewn 
into form.’’* 

“La critique universelle est le seul caractére que l’on puisse assigner a la 
pensée délicate, fuyante, insaississable du X1X siécle,”* and, although Renan 
goes further than Wilde in at least believing that there is “un centre 
lumineux”’ (philosophy, according to the Renanian terminology), where 
all human thought ultimately coalesces, he too is more interested in its 
centrifugal, disparate manifestations than in the rather vague abstraction 
towards which all forms of art tend. It follows that criticism to both 
men will be mainly the reflection of the manifold and changing facets of 
human experience, refracted through the prism of their own emotions. 
Their reactions to a work of art will be different from those of other men, 
nor need their own reactions be always necessarily the same. “Beauty 
has as many meanings as man has moods.”’* 

‘fo the critic whose measuring stick is his own nature all standards 
become subjective and relative. ‘““To know the truth one must imagine 
myriads of falsehoods. For what is Truth? In matters of religion it 
is simply ‘the opinion which has survived. In matters of science it is 
the ultimate sensation. In matters of art, it is one’s last mood.’’* 

“Une compléte obscurité, providentielle peut-étre, nous cache les fins 
morales de l’univers. Sur cette matiére on parie; on tire a la courte paille; 
en réalité on ne sait rien. Notre gageure 4 nous, notre ‘real acierto’ a |!a 
facgon espagnole, c’est que l’inspiration intérieure qui nous fait affirmer | 
devoir est une sorte d’oracle, une voix infaillible, venant du dehors et 
correspondant a une réalité objective. Nous mettons notre noblesse en 
cette affirmation obstinée; nous faisons bien: il faut y tenir, méme contr: 
l’évidence. Mais il y a presque autant de chances pour que tout le con- 
traire soit vrai. Il se peut que ces voix intérieures proviennent d’ illusions 
honnétes entretenues par l’habitude et que le monde ne soit qu’un 
amusante féerie dont aucun dieu ne se soucie.””? 

All one can do is to enjoy life’s fantasia, without thinking too closely 
about its purpose. 

To both Wilde and Renan the greatest prototype of this power o! 
vicarious experience is Christ. ‘“‘He realised in the entire sphere of human 
relations that imaginative sympathy which in the sphere of art is the sole 
secret of creation. He understood the leprosy of the leper, the darkness 
of the blind, the fierce misery of those who live for pleasure, the strange 
poverty of the rich.”* But He is the Christ seen through the eyes of 
Renan’s Vie de Jésus, that “gracious fifth gospel, the gospel according to 


! Wilde, Selected Works, p. 88. 


® Thid., loc. cit. 3 Ibid., loc. cit. 
* Renan, L’ Avenir de la Science (Paris, 1923), p. 145. 
5 Wilde, op. cit., p. 9o. § Tbid., p. 115. 


7 Renan, Feuilles Détachees (Paris, 1923), pp. 394-95. 
8 Wilde, Selected Works (‘‘De Profundis’), p. 453. 
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St. Thomas, one might call it.’"* His life to both is an idyl: “One always 
thinks of Him as a young bridegroom with His companions, as indeed 
He somewhere describes Himself; as a shepherd straying through a 
valley with his sheep in search of green meadow or cool stream; as a 
singer trying to build out of the music the walls of the City of God; or 
as a lover for whose love the whole world was too small.”* His greatness 
consists not of the message He left, but of His personal charm and His 
sense of close communion with the Infinite.* 

Idealism and delusion are curiously akin in Renan’s portrait of Christ. 
Drinking in the mystery of the presence of God from His surroundings, 
this naif young dreamer gathers around Him a band of followers as naif 
as Himself. He repeats to them the aphorisms taught by the synagogue, 
but with a new beauty which wins Him the hearts of His hearers. He 
identifies Himself with the Messiah, but at first there is nothing material- 
istic in His conception of the Messianic reign. In the early days of His 
ministry He is the Jesus of Arnold’s Literature and Dogma, with His 
sweet reasonableness, His grace and truth, His manner of seizing every 
truth by the inward side. But He has no clear plan of campaign. He 
lets Himself be swayed by John the Baptist, a more experienced cam- 
paigner, and is later carried away by the extravagant notions of His 
Disciples about His thaumaturgical powers. There is no attempt to 
make the character of Christ consistent. He has all the charming incon- 
sequential vagary of Renan’s own nature. He lets Himself be borne 
forward with the tide of events until, at last, the tension of His mounting 
nervous excitement can be broken only by the inevitable psychological 
resolution of death. 

“That which was instantly admired, and which alone will not be for- 
gotten, in The Life of esus was the Galilean episode,” wrote Dr. William 
Barry. “The landscape gave birth to the character, not any well- 
interpreted documents. But again, the character may be traced in 
Renan’s own history with its varying stages: Britanny is the key to 
Nazareth, Paris shadows forth Jerusalem. By gently soliciting the inspired 
text, as he admitted, Renan put together in mosaic fashion a sentimental 
romance which was coloured from end to end by his experience.”* To 
Mme. Darmesteter Renan’s Jesus is ‘“‘too Celtic, too German, too much 
like Ernest Renan,’’* more like the beautiful Balder of Norse legend than 
the Christ of the New Testament. Edmond de Goncourt described the 
Vie de Fésus as the “Bible fénélonisé;” so far justly, that from the “‘swan 
of Cambrai its author had learned the secret of ‘painting by moral strokes’ 
on which he prided himself. ‘The ‘Hebrew truth’ to speak with St. 
Jerome had been softened into an idyl which was not truly Eastern, but 
which corresponded to the decadent mood of Paul et Virginie, and was 
sometimes more than a little cloying in its sweetness.’’* 

Such was the Christ who was to exercise upon Wilde’s imagination so 
subtle a magic that he came to identify himself with Him, courting tragedy 

1 / . 

* Tid” loc et 

* Renan, Fragments Philosophiques (Paris, 1922), pp. 251-52. 

* William Barry, Ernest Renan (London, 1905), pp. 113-14. 


* Madame Darmesteter, The Life of Ernest Renan (London, 1898), p. 164. 
* Barry, op. cit., pp. 112-13. 
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as the inevitable outcome of a life which defied the mediocrity of con- 
ventional conduct. His religion was pure romance and poetry. 

“Le principe religieux, nullement dogmatique proclamé par Jésus se 
développera éternellement avec une flexibilité infinie, amenant des sym- 
boles de plus en plus élevés, et en tout cas, créant pour les divers étages 
de la culture humaine des formes de culte appropriées 4 la capacité de 
chacun.””* 

The mistake of the Church had been, to both Renan and Wilde, in 
attempting to translate the pure poetry of Christ into a static body of 
doctrine. Theology, by its very attempts at a definition of religious 
truths, seeks to limit the Infinite within the framework of human con- 
ceptions and thereby misses the very essence of religion. 

“Osons enfin écarter comme secondaires et libres au plus haut degré 
ces questions condamnées a ne jamais recevoir de solution. Osons dire 
qu’elles n’importent que médiocrement 4 la religion. Du moment qu’on 
croit a la liberté, a l’esprit, on croit a Dieu. Aimer Dieu, connaitre Dieu, 
c’est aimer ce qui est beau et bon, connaitre ce qui est vrai. L’homme 
religieux est celui qui sait trouver en tout le divin, non celui qui professe 
en la Divinité quelque aride et inintelligible formule. Le probleme de |a 
cause supréme nous déborde et nous échappe; il se résout en poémes (ces 
poémes sont les religions) non en lois . . . ’”* 

“Christ had no patience,” says Wilde, ‘‘with the dull lifeless mechanical 
systems that treat people as though they were things, and so treat everybody 
alike; for him there were no laws: there were exceptions merely, as if 
anybody, or anything, for that matter, was like aught else in the world! 
That which is the very keynote of romantic art was to him the proper 
basis of natural life. He saw no other basis.” . . . “Christ mocked at the 
‘whited sepulchre’ of respectability, and fixed that phrase for ever. He 
treated worldly success as a thing absolutely to be despised. He saw 
nothing in it at all. He looked on wealth as an encumbrance to a man. 
He would not hear of life being sacrificed to any system of thought or 
morals. He pointed out that forms and ceremonies were made for man, 
and not man for forms and ceremonies. He took sabbatarianism as a 
type of the things that he set at naught. The cold philanthropies, the 
ostentatious public charities, the tedious formalisms so dear to the middle- 
class mind, he exposed with utter and relentless scorn. ‘To us what is 
called orthodoxy is merely a facile unintelligent acquiescence; but to 
them, and in their hands, it was a terrible and paralysing tyranny. Christ 
swept it aside. He showed that the spirit alone was of value.’’* 

The true cause of religion in modern times is therefore best served by 
those who seek to abstract its essence from the rigid forms that envelop 
it.‘ The spirit of Christianity alone is able to survive when its outward 
ritual is abandoned, and that can best be safeguarded by considering it 
as a body of evocative myths rather than as a doctrine scientifically and 
factually accurate.‘ When it is so regarded, it is not incompatible with 
those spiritual truths which underlie the legends of other civilisations. 
The man who finds in Christianity primarily a beautiful poem may be 
equally moved by the beauty of classical myths. ‘To those whose religion 

! Renan, Questions Contemporaines (Paris, 1923), pp. 404-405. 

* Renan, Fragments Philosophiques, pp. 325-26. 


* Wilde, Collected Works, pp. 462-63. 
* Renan, Questions Contemporaines, pp. 235-36. 
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is an art to be sensuously savoured, a Mary Magdalen produces the same 
effect as a Venus, a Christ as an Apollo.? 

In the passage of Fragments Intimes in which he compares Christian 
and pagan art, Renan’s sympathies fluctuate between ‘“‘le tact divin,” “la 
parfaite mesure,” “‘la nature saine et normale de la Gréce, and “‘la sensation 
vague et pénible qui fait naitre l’infini,” “le quintessencié de l’arriére-pensée 
qu'on appelle idéal’’* as it is represented in Christian art. He may cry 
out in longing, as in his Priére sur I’ Acropole for “‘la Beauté simple et vraie; 
Déesse dont le culte signifie raison et sagesse,’’* but he knows at heart that 
modern man, complex, analytical, with his multitudinous thoughts and 
desires, will never be satisfied by the simple, the direct and unified. 
Christianity, by its insistence on humility, self-renunciation, weakness, 
has inverted the human values of antiquity which lauded pride, strength 
and self-vindication,‘ but from that inversion, even perversion, of plain 
reason, has come all that is piquant and stimulating to the imagination of 
modern man, thereby enriching his emotional life and artistic perceptions. ° 

“When Marsyas was ‘torn from the scabbard of his limbs’—he had no 
more song, the Greek said. Apollo had been victor. The lyre had 
vanquished the reed. But perhaps the Greeks were mistaken. I hear 
in modern art the cry of Marsyas. It is bitter in Baudelaire, sweet and 
plaintive in Lamartine, mystic in Verlaine. It is in the deferred resolu- 
tions of Chopin’s music. It is in the discontent that haunts Burne-Jones’ 
women. Even Matthew Arnold, whose song of Calliclestells of “the triumph 
of the sweet persuasive lyre,” and ‘‘the famous final victory, has nota little 
of it.”* This modern ground-tone of melancholy comes, according to 
Renan, from the paradox of Christianity, “la charmante équivoque dont 
Vhumanité a vécu des siécles et en partie vit encore.’ Apollo has been 
defeated, not only by Marsyas, but by Christ. ‘Feeling, with the artistic 
nature of one to whom suffering and sorrow were modes through which 
he could realise his conception of the beautiful, that an idea is of no value 
till it becomes incarnate and is made an image, he made of himself the 
image of the Man of Sorrows, and as such has fascinated and dominated 
art as no Greek god has ever succeeded in doing. For the Greek gods, 
in spite of the white and red of their fair fleet limbs, were not really what 
they appeared to be. ‘The curved brow of Apollo was like the sun’s disk 
over a hill at dawn, and his feet were as the wings of the morning, but he 
himself had been cruel to Marsyas and had made Niobe childless. In the 
steel shields of Athena’s eyes there had been no pity for Arachne; the 
pomp and peacocks of Hera were all that were really noble about her; 
and the Father of the Gods himself had been all too fond of the daughters 
of men. The two most deeply suggestive figures of Greek mythology 
were, for religion, Demeter, an earth goddess, not one of the Olympians, 
and for art, Dionysos, the son of a mortal woman to whom the moment 
of his birth had proved also the moment of her death. But life itself 

* Cf. Renan, Fragments Intimes (Paris, 1914), pp. 95-99, especially p. 98. 

* Renan, Fragments Intimes, p. 98. 

* Renan, Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse (Paris, 1920), pp. 62-63. 

* Ibid., p. 68, 70-71: Fragments Intimes, p. 96. 

* Renan, L’ Antechrist (Paris, 1923), p. 180. 


* Wilde, Collected Works, pp. 466-67. 
* Renan, L’ Antechrist, p. 180. 
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from its lowliest and most humble sphere produced one far more mar- 
vellous than the mother of Proserpina or the son of Semele. Out of the 
Carpenter’s shop at Nazareth had come a personality infinitely greater 
than any made by myth and legend, and one, strangely enough, destined 
to reveal to the world the mystical meaning of wine and the real beauties 
of the lilies of the field as none, either on Cithaeron or at Enna, had ever 
done.” 

Whenever we wish to turn to poetry, to symbols, to imagery, away 
from the harsh materialism of our day, we are obliged to become once 
more Christian, says Renan; “notre mythologie, c’est le christianisme. La 
science aspire a étre vraie, la religion tient surtout a étre belle.” 

““Le temps est venu ot le christianisme doit cesser d’étre un dogme pou: 
devenir une poétique. Le paganisme avait cessé depuis des siécles d’obtenir 
la foi des esprits éclairés qu’il fournissait encore des images et de la poési: 
aux représentants les plus élevés du rationalisme d’alors et que Proclus 
écrivait des hymnes 4 Venus. De méme le Christianisme restera notr: 
mythologie et notre topique poétique.’’* 

To free religion from the shackles of dogma, and ultimately from the 
system of morality associated with it, was the explicit aim of both Renan 
and Wilde, and yet nowhere does the salutary effect of dogma find its 
vindication more than in the lives of the two men when compared. Renan, 
for all his abandonment of Christian doctrine and his outward reaction 
against its discipline, had been brought up within the Church. His 
intellect had rebelled against its teachings and had sought at first to retain 
its morality whilst surrendering its theology; with the disillusionment of 
his reason, especially during the Franco-Prussian War, he had come 
gradually to advocate hedonism, the voluptuous enjoyment of vicarious 
experience, untrammelled by ethical considerations. But the sub- 
conscious, the impulsive, regions of Renan’s mind remained consistent}; 
“moral.” We hear of no licence, no breath of scandal against his conduct 
in youth or old age. In his own world, he remained the earnest, studious 
man of letters who forty years before had wrestled with his conscience in 
Saint-Sulpice. He was chaste and conscientious: that was the way 
he was made, but he did not expect such chastity or conscientiousness 
from others. His word to them was “Amusez-vous!”* Sometimes it 
crossed his mind dimly that it was the Church in Britanny, simple, devout, 
unworldly, which had made him what he was. Then he savoured 
nostalgically memories of his boyhood, or wondered what men would be 
in the future without the help of such a mentor.’ Occasionally he per- 
mitted himself a vague tremor of fear before the unknown tomorrow,‘ 
but there was nothing he could do about it. Faith was dead; all that was 
left to men was the poetry of the imagination, beautiful, shimmering, 
evanescent as a dream. He had been lucky to have had his roots in a 
world where faith was a real thing. For the rest, tant pis! 

And for Wilde it was tant pis indeed. What Renan imagined, Wild« 
sought to put into practice. That religion of epicureanism, of dilettantism, 
for Renan a gracious, charming escape of the mind from the harsh 


1 Wilde, Selected Works, pp. 457-58. ? Renan, Fragments Intimes, p. 34. 
3 Ibid., p. 33. 

* Renan, Feuilles Detachees, Preface, p. x. 5 Souvenirs, pp. 12, 342-43. 
* Jbid., Preface, pp. xvii-xviii. 
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domination of facts, became to Wilde a way of life, culminating in the 
tragic débacle of Reading Gaol. Upon l’homme distingué who seeks to 
rise too egregriously above the mean of nature, nature as well as society 
has a way of taking its revenges. So subtle and casuistical becomes the 
imagination fed upon too highly seasoned a diet that it acts as the great 
dissolvent of all those distinctions between virtue and evil, chastity and 
lust, reverence and blasphemy upon which, not only society, but, in despite 
of Renan, nature, too, rests. Intellectual paradox and emotional per- 
version know only one end, when combined: a bitter-sweet corruption 
which poisons the springs of the imagination itself. 
Joan N. Harpinc. 


THE WEST GERMAN CONSTITUTION 


(THE Bonn Basic Law) 


HE Basic Law for the Federal Republic of Germany of 23rd May 

1949 is—according to its own wording—meant to give the political 

life of Germany a new order for a transitional period until replaced 
by a Constitution decided on by the German people through a free vote. 
It is called a Basic Law, not a Constitution, in order to stress its limited— 
as to time and space—sphere of action as well as the lack of complete 
Sovereignty. Inthe Introduction, the Member States of the Federation are 
enumerated; Bavaria, Bremen, Hamburg, Hesse, Lower Saxony, North- 
Rhine-Westphalia, Rhineland-Palatinate, and Wiirttemberg-Baden-Hohen- 
zollern which did not exist as such at the time but was called into being 
later on. ‘This Law is also valid in West Berlin which, however, is nota 
member of the Federation nor governed by it, but is allowed to send a 
few delegates in an advisory capacity to the sessions of the two Houses of 
Parliament. In other parts of Germany the Law is to become valid after 
their joining the federation. 

The material regulations start with Human Rights which have been 
extended and specified. Unlike all earlier constitutions, it is they—and 
not the organisation of the state—which are dealt with first. Besides the 
older rights which have come down from the 18th and rgth centuries, 
and the more recent ones formulated after 1918 (especially as to labour, 
economics and nationalisation), a number of new ones are formulated, for 
example the right to the full development of one’s personality, the right 
to life and safety, the right not only to equality, but to equal treatment by 
the law (including foreigners), the right of parents to educate their children 
and not have them educated by totalitarian youth organisations, the 
inalienable right to German citizenship, the right of refuge for victims of 
political persecution, the protection of prisoners against physical or 
mental maltreatment. Special regulations limit all these rights, or even 
annul them in cases of conscious or unconscious misuse, e.g., attacks 
against the liberal democratic order or the idea of world co-operation. 
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Also the right of free movement can be restricted in certain regions 
overcrowded by refugees from East Germany. After the British model, 
the conscientious objector is to be recognised by a separate bill; this, 
however, we consider a doubtful innovation for Germany. In con- 
nection with a free choice of vocation and work the possibility of a general 
and equal national service is envisaged, different from Hitler’s and Stalin's 
use of slave labour. 

Limitations of Human Rights by special laws or legal administrative regu- 
lations must be of a general character, not—as under Hitler—applied only 
in certain individual cases, and they must not impair the substance of the 
Human Right. Everybody (also a foreigner) can appeal to the Courts 
against infringements of his Human Rights by the authorities. In the regu- 
lations for the Federation (Bund) and the Member States, Laender, the re- 
publican, democratic, social and federal character of the country, themember 
states and the municipalities is stressed and guaranteed. The rights of 
the Laender have been very much extended as compared to the past, 
but the Bund has still enough power left to deal with Member States which 
do not comply with their federal obligations. It has been expressly laid 
down that the Basic Law and the Federal Laws have precedence over the 
constitutions and laws of the Member States. The black-red-gold flag is 
even more than before regarded as the flag of the Federal Republic. More 
than before also the general principles of International Law are recognised 
as part of the Federal Law, have precedence over internal German Laws, and 
apply immediately to all inhabitants (not only citizens) of the Federal 
Republic. This extension has become necessary after the trials of war 
criminals, but will have to be worked out in greater detail. 

Another important innovation is the discretion to transfer sovereign 
rights (as coal, steel, military defence) to international institutions. 





Provision has also been made for sharing in international obligatory . 


Courts of arbitration and systems for collective security. Incitement to 
aggressive wars is forbidden; arms for war may only be produced and 
distributed with the permission of the Federal Government. Naturally the 
Law does not contain any regulations about military service or army 
organisation in general, nor does it—what would be extremely important 
in Germany—stress the precedence of the civil authorities over the 
military. A further innovation are the regulations about political parties 
which are recognised as institutions by which the nation can express its 
will. It is permitted to found parties, but their internal structure must 
comply with democratic principles, and they must publicly render account 
of the sources of their funds. Anti-democratic and anti-republican 
parties (Neo-Nazis and Communists) can be dissolved by the Federal 
Constitutional Court for being unconstitutional. 


The supreme power of the Federal Republic rests in the Lower House, ' 


the Upper House, the President, Chancellor and Ministers, and also in 
the Supreme Federal Court and the Constitutional Court in Karslruhe. 
The Lower Courts and Courts of Appeal are, as before, Courts of the Mem- 
ber States. The Federal Parliament, being the unifying democratic institu- 
tion of the Republic, is, in its election-laws (proportional voting and four-year 
period), the election of a Federal Chancellor, the possibility of a vote of 
censure, the privileges of the Deputies, in accordance with general 
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parliamentary principles. Parliamentary committees of inquiry secure 
the rights of the minority against the majority and that of 
Parliament itself against the Government, especially between two election 
riods. 

The Federal Council is the federal organ and representation of the 
Laender in matters relating to the legislation and administration of the 
Federation. Its members can, as representatives of the governments, be 
nominated or recalled at any time and have to vote according to instruc- 
tions and en bloc for each “Land.” The Federal Council can exercise a 
suspensive and, in certain circumstances, far-reaching veto against bills 
of the Diet. Its unconditional approval is needed for Federal Laws about 
the revenue of the Laender and municipalities; alterations of the Basic Law 
can only be made on by a two-third majority of both Houses, and at 
present the permission of the three Military Governors is still necessary. 
The introduction of a dictatorship, the abolition of the principle of Human 
Rights, as well as of the federal character of the Republic, is forbidden even 
if decided on by a two-third majority. The President of the Council, 
who is elected for one year, is the Deputy of the President. 

The President is elected for five years, not by the people, as formerly, 
but, without preliminary discussion, by the Federal Assembly. The 
latter, in order to stress the federal character of the Bund, consists not only 
of members of the Federal Parliament, but also of an equal number of 
members elected by the individual Laender by proportional election. 
For the first two elections an absolute majority is necessary, for a third 
a bare majority is sufficient. The functions of the President and his oath 
are similar to those of the presidents of other democratic republics. He 
can be accused in the Constitutional Court for breach of the Constitution 
by the Federal Diet or Federal Council on a two-thirds majority. 

The very involved regulations about the Chancellor, the Federal 
Government, votes of censure and a legislative emergency prove what 
efforts have been made to prevent a standstill in parliamentary democracy 
and a repetition of the events which led to Hitler’s accession to power. 
Referenda are not provided for, except in the case of the creation of new 
Laender. 

The Chancellor is elected on or without the proposal of the President 
by the Diet on an absolute majority and must then be nominated by the 
President. If after several ballots he is elected only on a relative majority, 
the President can nominate him within seven days; but he can also dissolve 
Parliament for a new election. The functions of the Chancellor are 
similar to those of the British Prime Minister; he proposes the Ministers 
to the President and determines the general outlines of policy within 
which, however, each Minister is independent. A vote of censure is only 
possible against the Chancellor, not against a Minister. It is only valid 
if the Diet elects within forty-eight hours a successor by an absolute 
majority, and asks the President to dismiss the Chancellor. The President 
must then nominate the new Chancellor. If a vote of confidence in the 
new Chancellor is rejected by the majority of the Diet within forty-eight 
hours the President, on the proposal of the Chancellor, can dissolve the 
Diet within twenty-one days. His right to dissolve expires immediately 
the Diet elects another Chancellor by an absolute majority. 
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Another innovation is the introduction of a legislative emergency which 
can be declared on the suggestion of the Federal Government with the 
approval of the Federal Council if the Diet becomes incapable of working 
and legislating. In such an emergency new laws become valid also if 
approved only by the Federal Council, but laws which have been rejected 
by the Diet can only be made public within six months during the time 
of office of the same Chancellor. This provision has been made to replace 
the former Notverordnungsrecht (emergency law) of the President of the 
old German Reich during the Weimar period, but must not, like that law, 
be used to abolish, alter or sabotage the Basic Law. 

For the rest, there is a complicated division between Bund and Laender 
in matters of legislation, administration, jurisdiction, and taxation. In 
doubtful cases the tendency naturally is towards extension of the rights 
of the Bund; for the time being these extensions are subject to the approval 
of the three Occupation Powers. Differences between Bund and Laender are 
decided by the Constitutional Court which has far-reaching rights of 
investigation as to whether a given federal law is constitutional. ‘The 
Laender are responsible for their own administration and, partly, also for 
legislation in matters of jurisdiction, police, education, radio, science, art, 
public health, social welfare and nationalisation. The Bund, like all other 
federative states of the Free World is responsible for foreign affairs, foreign 
trade and customs (in the future it will be so also for national defence), 
consulates (passports), monetary problems, legislation and administration 
of public services, and for compensation for all losses caused by the 
Hitler régime in Germany and abroad. It derives its revenue from the 
customs, the greater part of the excise (tobacco for instance), and part of 
the taxes. 

The death penalty has been abolished, a measure of doubtful wisdom 
for the next few years. ‘The definition of who is a German should also 
be mentioned. As German citizens are also recognised all those Germans 
who were expelled from the Succession States of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy and are now living in West or East Germany. German Jews 
and other people who were expelled from Germany for political, racial, 
or religious reasons, and their descendants, can apply for German 
citizenship and in some cases they need not even apply. 

The main principles of the Basic Law can best be summarised in the 
words of the three Military Governors who had to approve the bill 
before it could be ratified by the various Landtage. ‘They con- 
stitute, declared the Governors in their letter of May 12th, 1949, 2 
happy union of a democratic German tradition with the principles of 
representative government and the rule of law as the Free World under- 
stands it—the successful completion of a task undertaken in difficult 
circumstances and accomplished with care and thoroughness for the sake 
of democratic ideals. ‘The Germans themselves are more sceptical. 
According to one of the best known commentators, one of the authors of 
the Bonn Constitution said: there is much good workmanship shown here 
in Bonn, but not a trace of art. ‘Though the Basic Law has so far proved 
a success, its real test is still to come. 

(Translated from the German WALTER OSTWALD. 
by Dr. S. Lesser). 
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THE PLAYS OF TAGORE 


ABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE, the greatest figure of modern Indian 
R iiterature is known to Westerners chiefly by his poetry. When he 

came to England in 1912 he brought with him translations of some 
of his poems, which were received with great enthusiasm by Yeats and 
other poets. ‘The Indian Society published some of his poems belonging 
to the cycles, Gitanjali and Naivedya, in 1912, and these were later to 
appear in an American magazine and in a popular edition published by 
MacMillan. It was this widespread popularity of his poems, prose- 
poems as delicate as Chinese paintings, with subtle, hidden meanings, 
that led to him receiving a Nobel Prize in 1913. He was essentially a 
poet, and, although some of his plays have a high dramatic value, they are 
well below the standard of his poems. The poet, himself, realised this, 
and excused himself from writing good plays by stating that the Oriental 
mind fights shy of exposing human emotions with such directness as in 
drama. In poetry a strong emotion could be wrapped up in words 
disguising it, but as is so well shown by Ibsen, in drama words should 
expose emotional states. Also Tagore was not good in delineation of 
character. His characters are given in broad outline only, and never 
show the subtle shades of Shakespearean characters. Tagore used 
characters as symbols of ideas, and not to illustrate the immensely complex 
psychological make-up of a Hamlet or of an Othello. 

The most successful of Tagore’s dozen or more plays is The Post Office. 
Here one encounters much symbolism. The ailing child, Amal, repre- 
sents a man whose soul seeks freedom to wander at will and abhors the 
restrictions placed upon it by social regulations. The child’s worldly- 
wise, materialistic step-father, Madhab, regards the restlessness* of the 
child as a malignant disease. The doctor brought in to treat poor Amal 
directs that the invalid should be confined within the house. Amal sits 
at a window patiently waiting for death. He hears the voices of his 
father and mother, and is fascinated by the labourers going about their 
everyday, tedious tasks, and by the never-ending stream of life which 
unrolls before his eyes. He dreams of regions far beyond the horizon, 
of distant lands that beckon men to become adventurous and explore 
them. These thoughts of Amal give the poet scope to show the beautiful 
lyrical lines so characteristic of his poetry. Amal waits for a letter from 
the King, but the King’s own physician comes in the form of Death, and 
the soul of Amal gains its freedom. 

Another celebrated symbolistic drama is The King of the Dark Chamber. 
Here symbolism is linked with the mystical, religious philosophy of the 
East; a philosophy rather enigmatic to the Western mentality, and thus 
Tagore’s symbolic dramas are more suitable to Eastern audiences than to 
ones of the Western hemisphere. A beautiful maiden, Sudarshana, 
slaves in her father’s house, and as she works hears lovely music coming 
from the garden, but can see no musician. Surangama, another maiden, 
but more materialistic, dismisses the whole thing as imagination on the 
part of Sudarshana, but the latter meets a king, and hears the same music 
when he wooes her in a lampless chamber. Eventually she is won by the 
king. Another royal personage, the King of Kanchi, sets fire to the 
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palace so that Sudarshana shall come out of it and be captured, but the 
fire spreads and endangers its instigator. The whole play is symbolic. 
The king is God, all-powerful, all-important, the queen a human sou! 
with all human feelings of doubts, of ecstasies and vanities. She is an 
ordinary woman in love, but possesses a soul constantly striving to over- 
come earthly limitations and know God. Eventually worldly ties are 
severed for her by the king, and her purged soul unites with his. ‘The 
King of Kanchi represents the worldly-wise individual who constantly 
deals with things that can be seen and who never spares a moment's 
thought to unseen forces. 

Of the other symbolistic dramas all are allegorical. The Cycle of Spring 
tells of two young men, helped by a leader, in a search for the original 
Old Man. The latter represents Death, and the young men youth and 
spring-time. The Leader finds that the Old Man only lives in imagin- 
ation, that it is the young men who are real, for Winter brings death, but 
there is renewal with the Spring. Thus Death is but an illusion, but 
unfortunately a true illusion. A blind minstrel, by meditation, also finds 
the truth, but the youths race after the illusion. ‘Tagore said of his play, 
Red Oleanders, that in the past, dealings with fellow-beings were of a 
purely personal nature, but at the moment, “the spirit of organisation, 
which is not social in character, but utilitarian,” shapes human destiny. 
As the explanation is enigmatic, so is the play. In fact, is it a play? 
Characters appear and go off without doing anything that would give a 
plot. Tagore, questioned about the heroine of this play remarked: “She 
is not an abstraction, but is pursued by an abstraction, like one tormented 
by a ghost. And this is the drama.” 

The symbolistic dramas were products of Tagore’s later years, and 
the direct dramas were written in his youth. Some of these, such as 
The Curse at Farewell are mere one-scene playlets, while others, e.g., 
Sacrifice are full-length plays. The Curse at Farewell is a short dialogue 
between two characters. Kacha is a young man from paradise seeking 
the secret of immortality, which he must give to the gods. During his 
quest he encounters the sage who gave the secret to the Titans. The 
sage has a beautifu! daughter, Devayani, who falls in love with the youthful 
Kacha. Using all her feminine powers, she tries to awaken love in him, 
but all her attempts are failures, for his mission is the only thing of 
importance to him. Karma and Kunti is another short dramatic scene 
with only two characters. It tells of a warrior, Karma, who is engaged 
in meditation prior to a battle with his deadly enemy, Arjuna. While 
thus engaged a woman appears to him, Kunti, the mother of Arjuna. 
She reveals the fact that Karma is also her son, one born out of wedlock 
which she abandoned when a few weeks old. Karma, on hearing this, 
is overjoyed at finding his mother. Then he realises that he cannot 
repair the mother-son bond between them that she severed at his birth, 
and with the words “On the night of my birth you left me naked and 
un-named to disgrace; leave me once again without pity to the calm 
expectation of defeat and death,” he goes into battle. 

As opposed to the above playlets, Nature’s Revenge contains a large 
number of characters, and reveals the author’s weakness of drawing his 
characters in outline only. Sanyasi, the hero, tries to find the Infinite 
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in deep meditation upon the Self, but after meeting a girl, Vasanti, he 
turns to the contemplation of people in general, and finds the Infinite 
in the finite. This is the main point of Tagore’s philosophy of life, 
expressed so well in his poems, that divine truth is to be found by leading 
a practical life engaged in worldly endeavours. No doubt Tagore took 
this from his father, who wrote at great length on this subject. Malhni 
and Chitra are complex dramas, especially the former, which portrays 
human conflicts which go unresolved and give no hint of a likely con- 
clusion. Malini is in love with two men, Supriya and Kemankar. Again, 
as in so many of Tagore’s plays, the conflict is one between love and 
religion, between the love of man for maid and the quest for divine truth. 
Malini, much in love with Supriya, discovers that he is not so religious 
as Kemankar, and when the latter kills Supriya, she is anxious to save the 
murderer. The same idea prevails in the complex tragedy, The King 
and the Queen, and the two-charactered play, Chitra. In the latter, 
Chitra tries to win the love of Arjuna in various ways, by disguising 
herself as a man at one time, and by being ultra-feminine at another; but 
she does not win him until the gods endow her with great physical beauty. 
After a while Chitra becomes annoyed that it is physical perfection alone 
that has won Arjuna, and he also finds that he must not continually waste 
his life in sensual bliss, and prepares to depart on a hunting expedition. 
From villagers he hears tales of the great bravery of the warrior princess 
Chitra, and finding in her more than beauty, reunites with her. Similarly, 
The King and the Queen is a vehicle to illustrate the fact that the sensual 
bliss attained by lovers must only play a minor part in life. 

Rabindranath Tagore dedicated his best non-symbolic play to “heroes 
who bravely stood for peace when human sacrifice was claimed by the 
Goddess of War.” The Indian Goddess of Destruction is Kali, a grim 
creature around whose neck hangs a garland of human skulls, and to 
whom animals must be sacrificed each day. Raghupati, a devout follower 
of Kali, is furious with King Gourida for prohibiting the sacrifices, and 
vows vengeance on the man who has interfered with his religious rites. 
He plans to sacrifice the foster-child of the king, but is caught in the act. 
He is sentenced to death, but revenge is still strong in his soul, and he 
sends one, Jai Sing, to kill the king and let the royal blood flow on the 
altar of Kali. Jai Sing, however, is greatly attached to the king and 
commits suicide. This action brings about a change in Raghupati, who 
sees how heathen is the religion he believes in. Undoubtedly this is the 
best of Tagore’s plays, with the possible exception of The Post Office. 
Here there is a plot, and the characters are clearly defined and not mere 
puppets used by the poet to stress a philosophical idea. Raghupati is 
like a Hamlet, constantly tormented by emotional states, a fervent worship 
of Kali, anger against the king, a strong attachment to Jai Sing, his 
favourite pupil, a jealousy against King Gourida because of the divided 
feelings of Jai Sing. At the close of the drama Raghupati finds calmness 
and peace in the arms of a beggar-maid, Aparma. 


Mervyn D. COLEs. 
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MME. DE MAINTENON 


N the 28th of November, 1635, was born in the Conciergerie at 
Orvier in France to the wife of Constant d’Aubigné a daughter, 

whose life, commencing as it did in the precincts of a prison, was 
eventually to see her placed on the steps of a throne. It was in the prison 
at Bordeaux that her father had been married to Jeanne de Cardilhac, 
daughter of the Governor. Constant had been disinherited by his father, 
Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, who came of very ancient stock, and was 
a leading member of the Huguenot party. From her grandfather Francoise 
d’Aubigné inherited his personal characteristics, the firmness of character 
and appreciation of moral values, added to an enthusiasm for religion 
subsequently transferred in her case to the opposite camp. After the 
death of Richelieu in 1642 Constant d’Aubigné, with other political 
prisoners, was set at liberty by Cardinal Mazarin, and in 1645 he obtained 
the governorship of Marie Galante, a West Indian island, and sailed 
thither with his wife and children to find the island uninhabited save by 
hostile savages, and they retired to Martinique, where Constant obtained 
a subordinate post. In less than a year they returned to France, but 
their brief sojourn resulted in Francoise being subsequently known as 
la belle Indienne. Her later childhood was spent happily with her Huguenot 
aunt, the Marquise de Villette at the Chateau de Marsac, but through the 
representations of her mother and her godmother’s mother, Madame de 
Veuillant, an order was obtained from the Queen transferring her to the 
latter’s custody. Still constant to the Huguenot faith, she was not happy 
in the Catholic surroundings of the old-fashioned country house in 
Poitou, where with her cousin she was set to herd a flock of turkeys. 
Later sent to an Ursuline convent, she was not appreciated by the nuns, 
but was persuaded by one kinder than the cthers to listen to a three days’ 
debate between a Catholic doctor and a Protestant pastor. She was 
convinced by the Catholic’s arguments, remarking that the other “‘garbled”’ 
passages in the Bible, when later explaining the reasons for her change 
of outlook. 

Her marriage at the age of sixteen to Paul Scarron forms one of several 
enigmatical happenings in her life. She afterwards declared it was a 
union neither of the body nor the heart, but she had been faced by the 
alternative of the convent, and she had no desire for the latter. Scarron, 
son of a State Councillor, was completely crippled, following an escapade 
of his early youth when at a carnival he had appeared completely covered 
with feathers and, to escape the pressing attentions of onlookers, had 
plunged it:i> a river. He had hidden in the reeds, the exposure resulting 
in permaneat loss of power in his limbs obliging him to live in a specially 
constructed chair. A well-known poet and playwright, he preserved, 
despite his infirmities, an ever-flowing current of high spirits, which 
showed itself in the way he welcomed all his many visitors. From the 
balcony of one of them, the Maréchal d’Albret, Madame Scarron wit- 
nessed the wedding procession of Louis XIV and Maria Teresa of Spain, 
the young bride frail and serious behind the windows of her great coach, 
her fair hair crowned with silver wheatears. In an adjoining balcony 
was seated “Minette,” sister of Charles II and wife of Louis’ brother, 
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with Henrietta Maria, the exiled Queen Consort of England. Scarron 
had a great admiration for his lovely young wife, whose education he 
completed by teaching her Spanish, Italian, and Latin, whilst he cured 
himself of his habit of licentious conversation. The society which 
frequented the Scarron ménage was very mixed, but Frangoise, with her 
natural pose of dignity, kept off any ardent admirers in a set which was 
frankly libertine, but which respected her, and seeing her blush when the 
conversation became too free, instinctively restrained themselves. 

With Scarron’s death in 1660 his widow was left with practically nothing 
but his permission to marry again. She found herself without any 
permanent provision, as the pension he had enjoyed from the Queen 
Mother had expired with him, but this, with an augmentation the recipient 
devoted to charity, was renewed by the Queen. Madame Scarron, accom- 
panied by her lifelong servant and companion Nanon, took an apartment 
in the Ursuline Convent, following the custom of society ladies of moderate 
means to live in a convent, whence they could visit their friends whenever 
they wished. Following the Queen’s death, through the representations 
of the Duc de Villeroy, her pension of 2,700 livres was continued to her 
by Louis XIV, and the brevet signed by him which recalls her grand- 
father’s services is preserved in the Chateau de Maintenon. Later, in 
consideration of her services to his children by Madame de Montespan, 
Louis called one day for the pension list and, erasing the word livres, 
wrote crowns instead. 

About this time the King’s mistress, Marquise de Montespan, was 
expecting her first child. ‘The King was naturally anxious for the birth 
to remain secret, and endeavoured to find a person of discretion who 
could be safely entrusted with the care of the infant. The Marquise de 
Montespan had frequently met Madame Scarron at the house of the 
Maréchal and Maréchale d’Albret, who were related to her, and had 
formed a high opinion of her. ‘The proposition was put before Francoise, 
and it came at the moment when she was considering an offer by the 
fiancée of the King of Portugal to accompany her to Portugal as secretary 
companion. Probably this would have more appealed to her, but, as 
always, she felt she must give way to what she considered to be an express 
command of the King; but before deciding she consulted her confessor, 
the Abbé Gobelin, an ex-cavalry captain who assured her she would be 
undertaking a good work. Kings were tacitly allowed to be a law to 
themselves, and exempt from those moral restraints affecting lesser 
people, and quite possibly the confessor, who knew his penitent’s virtue 
and outstanding religious devotion, may have visualised the possibility 
of her good influence. Later she ventured to speak plainly to Louis on 
the subject of his long liaison with Madame de Montespan. He replied: 
“Madame, I never hate the truth. From your mouth it is less bitter 
than it might be from that of others.” 

The expected infant, a daughter, was born in 1668 and at once removed 
by Madame Scarron to the house of a reliable nurse where she visited 
her frequently, herself remaining in the Ursuline Convent. In all she 
had the sole charge and bringing up of five of the children born to 
Louis XIV by Madame de Montespan, later moving to a commodious, 
well-furnished and well-staffed house in a convenient but sequestered 
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position. The little Duc du Maine was especially delicate, and she 
lavished the utmost care on him, which he never forgot and preserved a 
deep affection for her throughout her life. In 1673 all the children were 
“legitimised” and publicly acknowledged, and went with their Gouvern- 
ante to live at court. The King, who had hitherto fought rather shy of 
Madame Scarron, whom he deeply respected, but thought to be of a 
serious and melancholy disposition till he found out his mistake and 
enjoyed to the full her witty and amusing conversation. Her chief 
personal characteristics showed itself in her eyes full of expression, and 
an exquisite complexion of transparent whiteness which excitement or 
emotion turned into a delicate pink, with a sweet voice and an attractive 
manner of speaking. Her desire had ever been for the acquirement of a 
home to which she could permanently retire from court, and with the 
King’s gift of 200,000 livres added to her savings, she purchased the 
well-wooded estate of Maintenon, situated between Paris and Chartres, 
for 250,000 livres. The property carried a marquisate, but the title was 
specially conferred on her by Royal Patent in 1685, and by the King’s 
wish she thenceforward signed herself as Maintenon. The domain com- 
prised a turreted style chateau of ample proportions with a stream running 
through its meadow lands, and included the village or townlet of Main- 
tenon and the patronage of the church. When she took possession the 
inhabitants welcomed her with much ceremony, and on Sunday the 
acolyte brought her the incense to place in the thurible, a mark of respect 
which did not please her, and she requested its discontinuance. ‘The 
yearly rent-roll amounted to 10,000 livres, but by good business manage- 
ment she increased it by 5,000 livres without increasing her tenants’ 
rent. 

The King, paying her a surprise visit, found her strolling in the grounds. 
She hastened in to order lunch for him with fish freshly caught from her 
river forming the principal dish. He much enjoyed his visit, promising 
to send his own landscape gardener to carry out certain improvements. 
Following her return from Barége with the Duc du Maine, whose lame- 
ness had practically been cured by the waters, when the journey was 
almost a triumphal progress, the King showed the Marquise de Main- 
tenon much attention, inviting her to take part in his petits soupers. ‘The 
Queen, to whom her husband had latterly been more attentive, attributed 
this to Mme. de Maintenon, and at her death drew a magnificent ring 
from her finger, adding ‘‘Adieu, dearest Marquise, to you I confide the 
King.” 

The subsequent marriage of the Roi Soleil presents the last of the many 
enigmatical happenings in her life. In common with most of her class, 
she had the deepest respect almost amounting to veneration for the ‘‘divine 
right of kings,” and she had been accustomed to give to Louis implicit 
obedience even in undertaking the bringing up of his illegitimate children, 
a task at first inherently repugnant to her. Probably, therefore, she felt 
that she must not refuse this last request of his; but there existed another 
almost overwhelming reason which was bound to override all else. In 
her case, too, the Queen with her last breath had confided to her the 
husband whom, despite his infidelities, she had never ceased to love. 
Did the Queen, with the prescience of the dying, foresee that through 
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her Louis would once and for all forsake his errant ways and remain 
faithful to his second wife for the thirty years still remaining to 
him? 

The Marquise de Maintenon had many friends, but her enemies never 
tired of imputing unworthy motives to her. Pride certainly she had, 
but it was not the pride of ambition that urged her to accept what might 
seem abroad, if not in her own country, a somewhat ambiguous position; 
for the marriage was officially secret and she was not accorded the title 
of Queen. Her position somewhat approximated to that of Maria Fitz- 
herbert, the later canonical wife of George, Prince of Wales, though in 
Louis’ case there was no Royal Marriage Act operating as a bar, and the 
marriage was legal in the eyes of the State as well as in accordance with 
the laws of the Church. The wedding took place at midnight on the 12th 
of January, 1684, in the Royal Chapel at Versailles in the presence of 
Pére La Chaise, the King’s confessor, who married them, the Archbishop 
of Paris, who imparted the Nuptial Benediction, Louvois, the Minister 
who had on his knees attempted to dissuade Louis from this marriage. 
The witnesses were the Duc de Noailles, husband of Madame de Main- 
tenon’s niece, and the Marquis of Montchevrueil, with Manon, the 
faithful servant. At dawn the whole party drove to Maintenon, where 
the Bishop of Chartres was awaiting them and celebrated the Pontifical 
Nuptial Mass. 

The marriage did not make much difference in her outward life, except 
that she occupied the late Queen’s seat in chapel, and sat by the King in 
his coach. But Louis was unremitting in his attentions, and liked her 
to be present at his audiences to Ministers and others, when she would 
sit by his side listening attentively and he would say “What does your 
Solidity think?’ when her answers amply justified the playful title. He 
never tired of her society and conversation, while she became more and 
more a comfort to him in the closing years of his life, when the army 
suffered reverses abroad, and, owing to losses at home, the Royal Family 
was reduced to one child, subsequently Louis XV, as sole direct legitimate 
heir to the throne. Madame de Maintenon was the foundress of St. Cyr 
ta give girls of noble birth but small means an education with a provision 
for their future, a scheme in which the King took a very great 
interest. 

Louis XIV died in 1715, when Frangoise de Maintenon retired to 
St. Cyr, where she spent the four remaining years of her life. ‘You 
have nothing,” said the King in his last illness. "The wife who had never 
asked anything for herself answered gently: “I am nothing—think of 
God.” She died in April, 1719, in her eighty-fourth year, and was 
buried in the chapel of her beloved St. Cyr. The Revolution desecrated 
her grave and cast her remains into a hole hastily dug. Later her body 
was removed to an outhouse in a packing-case, where it was discovered 
in 1836 by the Governor of the New Military College of St. Cyr, who 
obtained permission for its reinterment in the College chapel. A plain 
slab of black marble records simply Cy git Madame de Maintenon. 


JOCELYNE LECHMERE. 
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THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 1453 


OWEVER long expected, the fall of Constantine’s Queen City of 
Ha. Seven Hills was a deadly blow at European civilisation. It was 

felt, and rightly, that a scimitar had been planted in the heart of 
Christendom. Islam had already conquered North Africa; but, almost 
shorn of empire and curiously isolated, the ancient capital of the Roman 
world had withstood twenty sieges from Saracen and Turk, and in her 
splendid strategic position had seemed almost to defy time. We have 
come in the last eighty years to think more highly of Byzantine culture 
and society, seeing not decadence but an essential link between classical 
civilisation and our own: a bridge over the Dark Ages. Christendom did 
little to help her old capital and rampart at the last, the powerful Italian 
States seeming more anxious to save her soul than her body. For a 
century the Turkish menace had been acute. The Greek morale never 
recovered from the Templars’ conquest of 1204, and the brief unhappy 
spell of Roman rule. Now the very pavements of the city were being 
sold, and a Turkish slave-mart was established in her centre. ‘The 
reigning house of Palaeologus, heirs of the Caesars, paid tribute and 
homage to the Ottoman Sultan at Adrianople. Only a miracle had 
reprieved the city when Murad besieged her in 1422. The triple wall of 
Theodosius II and the Turk’s indifferent sea-legs were the only hope 
left. The population had fallen below 80,000. Heavy artillery was a 
new menace. 

Though weary of long wars against Murad, the Christian States were 
still strangely given to underrating a race whose one art was war. ‘To take 
the Queen City was Islam’s proclaimed and dearest ambition. Turkish 
valour sprang from religious fanatieism, and was it not written in the 
Sacred Traditions that Allah himself had revealed to the Prophet that the 
Day of Judgment would not come till the sons of Isaac had captured 
Constantinople? In their lovely but enervating and unhealthy capital, 
the Palaeologi had grown fatalistic and torpid. ‘They had missed chances 
in not allying themselves with Tamerlaine or Hunyadi of Hungary. 
When Constantine XII, Despot of Sparta, succeeded the more diplomatic 
John in 1448—he was the ninety-fifth Emperor—he sought Italian support 
against the menace of a young Sultan by ratifying the union with the 
Roman Church declared by Pope Eugenius ten years before. ‘The 
resentment of the Orthodox Grand Duke Notaris, the sage Gennadius, 
and many other fellow-Greeks, was a heavy price to pay. 

Mohammed the Conqueror had inflamed his mind—a cultured one, by 
Ottoman standards—with the exploits of Alexander the Great. Pro- 
claimed Sultan in 1451, he proceeded to placate Hunyadi and his restless 
feudatory of Carmania, enlarge his navy, and set an army of workmen to 
erect a huge fort, Roumeli Hissar, on the Bosphorus opposite the one 
built on the Asiatic shore by Bayezid. He ignored with contempt a 
foolish demand for money from Constantine, and butchered the imperial 
envoys sent to protest against his building activities. The writing on 
the wall was unequivocal, but Christendom only stirred sleepily, even 
when two scouting Venetian galleys were sent to the bottom by Turkish 
guns. Completing his mighty fort, Mohammed declared war in Sep- 
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tember, making the conventional Moslem offer of peace on capitulation. 
The Pope sent Cardinal Isidore in a Genoese ship with a few soldiers; and 
Gabriel Trevisano came with rather more, drawn from Venice and Crete. 
A Genoese mercenary, Giustiniani, who arrived in the New Year with 
oo men, was to play a more important part in the defence. 

On December 12th Cardinal Isidore read the Roman Mass in Hagia 
Sophia, and the Emperor was hooted in the streets for this last act of 
imperial statesmanship. The Orthodox betook themselves to a small 
church in the Phanar, on the banks of the Horn, in later centuries the 
Greek quarter. 

A boom was drawn across the mouth of the Horn and the long sea-walls 
were manned; but the vulnerable point was the valley of the Lycus, where 
the land-wall had been weakened by Murad’s onslaughts thirty years 
before. Here Mohammed encamped early in April, stationing his 
Janissaries in the centre, the wild undisciplined Bashi-Bazouks on the 
left, and his Asiatics on the right. Another force was stationed north of 
the Horn. His fleet of 480 vessels, mostly small, sailed to a base at 
Diplokionion on the European shore of the Bosphorus. A renegade Vlad 
Vlack gunner named Orban had devised heavy cannon for the destruction 
of the land-wall, including a giant bombard which was variously described 
as drawn by 60 oxen or 100 buffaloes, and manned by anything from 
200 to 500 gunners, but burst at the fourth firing. The Sultan’s total 
forces were well over 100,000 strong, while the brave defenders numbered 
less than 10,000, and were compelled to fight in the Peribolos, a space 
between the two main walls, leaving the inner almost unguarded. Even 
with the Venetian ships holding their own, it is remarkable that Gius- 
tiniani held out on the west for forty days. Reckless of human life, 
Mohammed launched attack after attack against the wall, battered by his 
heavy guns, and for some distance reduced to a stockade which monks 
and women continually repaired under cover of night. 

Starvation never became a serious threat, and the boom held, but on 
the night of April 22nd the Turks brought off a brilliant naval coup, 
carrying a part of their fleet by land over Pera Hill behind Galata and 
re-launching them in the upper waters of the Golden Horn, where the 
defenders were horrified to see their sails gleaming in the early morning 
sun. The Venetian admiral at once attacked them, but was repulsed. 
Their only service, however, seems to have been to make a pontoon for 
the moving of Turkish troops from Pera to the west. Every kind of 
weapon, ancient, mediaeval, and new, was used in the attack. Though 
a brigantine smuggled out under the Ottoman flag failed to rally the main 
Venetian fleet, and the end seems today to have been inevitable, the 
Turks began to waver. In Mohammed a vein of pensive introspection 
mingled oddly with the most atrocious cruelty. From May 22nd strange 
signs and omens, such as perturbed Calphurnia in Julius Caesar, excited 
the superstitious Greeks. ‘The Emperor was urged to leave, but after 
listening quietly was seen to be in tears. ‘What would the world say? 
I am ready to die with you. Let me stay,” he cried, and quoted the 
parable of the Good Shepherd. The Turks, too, were disquieted. 
Mangonels, balistas, longbows, spingards, harquebuses, wooden turrets, 
bombards, mines and amphibious navies had all failed. Was Allah 
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the written self-expression, of the Cockney. Mr. Franklyn is scrupulously 
fair to all the other writers upon this extremely difficult subject; to several of 
them, including George Bernard Shaw, almost too lenient. He shows that 
no system of phonetic writing can do justice to the protean, kaleidoscopic 
pronunciation of the Cockney; he also, by the inescapable implications of his 
own example, never by depreciation, shows that no one had done justice to the 
picturesque phrasing and the sharply-etched wording employed by this lin- 
guistic individualist. He treats of every aspect of Cockney, written no less than 
spoken; and on all he is sound and shrewd, informative and wittily, good- 
humouredly entertaining. Whether on the character and customs, occupations 
and recreations, or on the language of the Cockney, Mr. Franklyn leaves all 
his competitors far behind, not only in comprehensiveness, but also in true 
understanding and lively warm-heartedness. The price of this handsome book 
is attractively modest; the jacket, by Edward Ardizzone, adroitly suitable. 

Eric PARTRIDGE. 

The Cockney. By Julian Franklyn. Deutsch. 18s. 


The Radical Tradition, edited by Dr. S. MacCoby (Nicholas Kaye, 16s.) is 
the fifth volume of a useful series designed to illustrate the development of 
political ideas in England during the last two centuries. The editor, who 
knows every inch of the ground, as his books on English Radicalism have shown, 
contributes a lucid Introduction to the whole work, and brief elucidations 
prefixed to each of the seven sections. The selections from speeches, addresses, 
reports, books, and newspapers carry us from Wilkes, Major Cartwright, and 
Tom Paine in the reign of George III to Joseph Chamberlain and Lloyd George's 


historic speech at Limehouse. ‘The new-born Labour party represented the 
radical tradition, and the Liberal party wilted away. It is a fascinating task to 
trace back the ideas of our own day to the dreams and demands of the pioneers, 


Ladies’ Chain, by Neville Blackburne (The Falcon Press, 21s.) contains 
thirteen lively sketches of society queens at the turn of the eighteenth century. 
Though avowedly written for the general reader, the book rests on a careful 
study of the voluminous sources listed in the Bibliography. Most of the ladies 
have left an unedifying record. The strangest story is that of “the Margravine,” 
a daughter of the Earl of Berkeley. The most colourful figure is Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, immortalised by Gainsborough, who shared her 
husband’s roof with his mistress, Lady Elizabeth Foster, plunged into electioneer- 
ing on behalf of Charles James Fox, and became the slave of the gaming table. 
Of all the portraits, that of Lady Holland, the rough-tongued tyrant of the 
gentlest of the Whig peers, is the most familiar. The series ends with Lady 
Blessington, the pretty partner of Count d’Orsay. Society was not quite so 
shameless as during the Restoration, but it was loose enough. A good deal 
of the trouble arose from the marriages which were arranged without much 
consideration for the feelings of the parties concerned. The period surveyed 
covers the life of George IV, who set a tone—a very bad tone—for society for 
half a century. It was high time for a general clean-up when Victoria came to 
the throne, and we cannot be too grateful to her and the Prince Consort for 
raising the moral standard at Court and throughout the country. What was 
lost in glitter was gained in decency and self-respect. 





